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|days to other British ports, for enterprise 
and wealth, a corresponding place to that 
occupied by Liverpool in our times. 

The Hakluyt volume for 1859 is trans- 
lated from the French original of Cham- 
plain by Miss Alice Wilmer, who is also 
the writer of the rr full and inte- 
‘resting biographical introduction. It is 
‘edited with great care by Dr. Norton 
Shaw, a member of the council of the So- 


General Department. 


THE LATELY DISCOVERED MS. OF 
SAMUEL CHAMPLAIN. 


BY HON. THOMAS D'AROY MOGEE. 
Read before the Quebec Literary and Historical Society, on 
Wednesday, Dec. 17, 1862. 

Tue discovery of an autograph work by 
the illustrious Founder of Quebec, and first | ciety. 
Captain-General and Governor-General of | Miss Wilmer in her introduction ac- 
Canada, and its recent publication by an| knowledges the Society’s obligations to Mr. 
English Antiquarian Society, more than|Feret, Librarian of the public library of 
two centuries after the death of the author, | Dieppe, from whom the original MS. was 
are thought to be circumstances of suf-| obtained. The story of its recovery, after 
cient interest, apart from the very curious | so long an interval, is thus told: “ M. Feret 
matter of the work itself, to justify some| obtained this valuable document from an 
special mention being made of them be-| inhabitant of Dieppe, where it has been for 
fore “the Quebec Literary and Historical | an unknown time ; and it is more than pro- 
Society.” |bable that it had been in the possession of 

The English association to whom we are| Mr. de Chastes, Governor of the Town and 
indebted for the publication of this MS, Castle of Dieppe, who was Champlain’s 
in their annual volume for 1859, is one par-| 





'chief friend and protector, under whose 
ticularly beneficial to students of early| auspices he had been employed in the war 
American discovery and adventure. Esta-|in Brittany against the League, and by 
blished in 1846, it has repeatedly devoted | whom, after his return from the West In- 
its funds and the talents of its members to | dies, he was sent to Canada. To him, it is 
the editing of those rare old tracts, or re-| most likely that Champlain would present 
cently recovered MSS. which bear upon the|a narrative of his voyage. On Mr. de 
Atlantic voyages and American explor-|Chastes’ death, the manuscript probably 
ations of the XVI. and XVII. centuries. | passed into the possession of the Convent 
It bears appropriately the name of that) of the Minimes at Dieppe, to which he was 
Richard Hakluyt, prebendary of Bristol in|a great benefactor during his life, and by 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I,, who | testament after his death. He wasalso, by 
was the most enthusiastic and laborious as| his desire, buried in the Church of the Con- 





he was the earliest collector of voyages and 

travels in the English language. It seems 

something more than a coincidence, the 

natural result of commercial causes, that 

Hakluyt should have been officially con- 

nected with Bristol, which held in those 
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vent. The Library of the Minime fathers 
was, with the rest of their property, and 
that of the other Convents of the town, 
dispersed at the great Revolution; but 
most of the books remained at Dieppe, as 
may be seen by a reference to the nu- 
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merous works which have gradually found 
their way by gift, or purchase, to the 
‘Public Library’ of that town, bearing 
inscriptions as having belonged to the 
Convent.” 

The original title is couched in these 
words :— 

“ Brief narrative of the most remark- 
able things that Samuel Champlain of 
Brouage observed in the West Indies, 
during the voyage which he made to the 
same in the years one Thousand Five 
Hundred and Ninety Nine to one Thou- 
sand Six Hundred and Two, as fol- 
lows.” 

The narration is conducted with great 
simplicity and directness, in the first per- 
son; there are nine original illustrations ; 
and the entire memoir, as printed, is con- 
tained in 48 pages of the Hakluyt Society’s 
octavo volume. 

The author begins by informing us that 
he had been employ ed “some years” in the 
army of King Henry IV. in the subjugation 
of Brittany, as Maréchal de logis (or quar- 


ter-master) till finding that war at an end| 


in 1598, he resolved to enter the Spanish 
service with a view of voyaging to the 


West Indies, to which “no Frenchman |i 
He had | 


could otherwise find free access.” 
already an uncle in that service, called the 
Provengal Captain “by the French,” and 
* Pilot General of the Sea Armies” by the 
Spaniards. With this uncle he sailed from 
Blavelt, the last port held by the Spaniards 
and the League in Brittany, for the city of 
Seville, of which and of San Lucar at the 
entrance of the Guadalquiver he made 
sketches for the use of King Henry, 
Sailing from San Lucar in the beginning 
of January, 1599, under the Command in 
Chief of Don Francisco Colone, a knight 
of Malta, and descendant of the great Ad- 
miral, Champlain’s ship, the Saint Julian, 
500 tons burthen, reached the Canaries in 
six days, and the Island of Guadaloupe in 
two months afterwards. A plan of the 
island, with the depth of water leading into 
its chief harbor, which he calls Macou, is 
given. The Virgin Islands, the Island of 
La Marguerite, with its pearl fishery, illus- 
trated by a curious sketch, Saint Juan de 





Porto Rico, lately captured by the English, 
San Domingo, and Cuba, were next visited, 
and then the Spanish Main or Mexico. The 
precise place at which he landed on the 
Mexican coast is not very clearly ascer- 
tained, but it is certain, with the permission 
of the Admiral, that Champlain visited the 
City of Mexico “distant from that (the 
landing) place, one hundred leagues inland.” 
His description of this journey, of the 
woods and forests, the plants and animals, 
the silver mines, and the beautiful city 
itself; the aborigines, Pagan and Christian, 
the Government of the country and of the 
towns, is full of curious allusions, though 
occasionally rendered ludicrous by exag- 
gerated tales of winged serpents, gigantic 
lizards, and fabulous dragons. After spend- 
ing a month in the City of Mexico, Cham- 
plain returned to the coast, and embarked 
in a *patache” or packet for Porto Bello, 
then the great Atlantic entrepédt of Central 
and Southern America. 

The isthmus on which it stood was still 
covered with the dense masses of the inter- 
tropical forest, curtained and netted toge- 
ther by the undergrowth of cactus and 
creeping plants w hich had long rendered it 
impervious to the pioneer’s axe, and which 
still renders most parts of it wholly inae- 
cessible. Down the centre ran a high ridge, 
from which hundreds of streams descended 
on the east or the west, but the harbors to 
which they flowed were exposed and difti- 
cult of access, and the whole region had the 
character of being fatal, at certain seasons, 
to European life. 

During the month he remained at Porto 
Bello he seems to have visited, though he 
does not expressly say so, Panama, the ter- 
minus of the Spanish route across the Isth- 
mus. A paved highway about seventeen 
leagues in length connected these two 
ports, in which so much of the wealth of 
the new world was exchanged for the com- 
modities of the old. Panama was still 
“the very noble and very loyal city” which 
Charles V. had chartered in 1521, and 
which Morgan and his freebooters found 
so easy a spoil in 1669. But this refer- 
ence to Panama is only made to draw at- 
tention to a fact disclosed by this recently 
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recovered MS., a fact most honorable to| great Atlantic power of that age, had been 
the memory of Champlain, that while at|long attracted to the Isthmus and the Spa- 
Panama he conceived the grand project of | nish Main, but this idea does not seem to 
connecting by a ship canal the Atlantic and|have occurred to any of their leading spi- 
Pacific at that point. The passage in|rits. In 1572 Sir Francis Drake landed on 
which he sets forth this idea, like all the|the Isthmus, and in 1586 he sacked Porto 
rest of the memoir, is briefly and simply | Bello, the former event being twenty-seven 
expressed.— and the latter thirteen years before Cham- 
“ One may judge,” says Champlain, writ-| plain’s voyage. But in the several acounts 
ing in 1559, “that if the four leagues of | of Drake’s exploits in those waters there is 
Jand, which there are from Panama to this| no indication that he had even dreamed of 
river, were cut through, one might pass|this enterprise. 
from the south sea to the ocean on the other| His contemporary, Camden, informs us 
side, and thus shorten the route by more|that when Drake first saw from the top of 
than fifteen hundred leagues; and from|a great tree, midway on the Isthmus, the 
Panama to the straits of Magellan would| waters of the Pacific, he was so “ vehe- 
be an island, and from Panama to the New-|mently transported with desire to navigate 
foundland would be another island, so that|that sea, that falling down there on his 
the whole of America would be in two|knees, he implored the divine assistance, 
islands,” ‘that he might at some time or other sail 
It cannot be asserted that this was posi-| thither and make a perfect discovery of the 
tively the first idea of canalizing the Isth-|same.” Neither Camden nor Francis 
mus which had occurred to any European.| Drake, the nephew and editor of Sir 
The natural difficulties of the route had| Francis, in his “ World Encompassed,” 
been fearfully impressed on the Spanish | first published in 1628, intimates that the 
mind by the enormous sacrifice of human | conception of a canal had entered the mind 
life which had attended its first crossing|of the great English navigator. In ano- 
by the conquerors of Chili and Peru. A|ther quarter the credit of suggesting an 
Biscayan pilot, named Gongueseche, at a|inter-oceanic route would seem to devolve 
time when the term pilot was synonymous |to the English of Elizabeth’s reign ; for we 
with our captain, or commodore, in the| know that Sir Humphrey Gilbert published 
navy, had suggested to Spain the feasibility |in 1572 a treatise which, though censured 
of a canal fed by the watercourse between |for its pedantry, was still im all pro- 
Cupiac Bay and the Atrato or the Naipi|bability the earliest formal proposal to 
rivers ; a proposition antecedent to Cham-|search for a North-West passage between 
plain’s voyage. On these representations| the Atlantie and Patvific. Frobisher, Drake, 
a survey had been ordered by Philip II.)and other English “ Marine Worthies,” 
under the direction of two Flemish engi-| held theoretically with Gilbert, but Drake’s 
neers, upon whose unfavorable report, but|own plan of reaching the Pacific was to 
still more for political reasons connected | follow in the course of the illustrious Portu- 
with mining monopolies, that arbitrary|guese Magellan, through the straits which 
king, at the instance of the Council of the|bear his name at the southern extremity 
Indies, had forbidden the subject to be|of the continent. In estimating the com- 
reopened under penalty of death. The/|parative degrees of science and enterprise 
cheerful buoyant belief of Champlain in its| exhibited by the principal European na- 
practicability and importance, thus put on | tions, our ancestors, in the infancy of Ame- 
record at the close of the 16th century, |rican discovery, it is not necessary to cast 
contrasts vividly with the gloomy and|any shadow upon those of one origin, in 
despotic decree of the Spanish sovereign, | order to bring others more boldly into 
and the dispirited and hostile report of his|relief; they found in their day the Atlantic 
Flemish engineers. wide enough for all their enterprises ; and 
The attention of the English, the other |still wider—wide as the whole world—is 
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the comprehensive justice of History, in- 
spired by the divine Spirit of Truth. 

The continuation of Champlain’s narra- 
tive after his visit to Porto Bello and Pa- 
nama contains nothing to us specially inte- 
resting. The gulf of Campeachy, the 
Havanna, Cartagena, the Bahama channel, 
Florida, Bermuda, and the Azores, were 
successively visited, and are more or less 
briefly described. Off Cape St. Vincent 
on the homeward voyage they captured on 
their return to Spain two armed English 
vessels, which they carried into the river 
of Seville. 

The entire voyage narrated in this un- 
pretending MS. had occupied “ three 
years and two months.” 

Within a year of his return to France 
from Mexico, Champlain first entered on 
the career by which he is best known, to 
us, of a Northern explorer and colonizer. 
To the particulars of that glorious and labo- 
rious career it is not necessary that I should 
here allude ; but it is worthy of remark, as 
characteristic of the age and the man, that 
he had deliberately gone to acquire those 
lessons of nautical science and command 
under the flag of Spain, in the waters of 
the Mexican Gulf, which he afterwards 
devoted to the services of his sovereign in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and along the 
shores of our Canadian Lakes. 


NINTH VIRGINIA REGIMENT OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 


Tue following paper, read before the 
Chicago Historical Society, March 17, 1863, 
was received from a highly esteemed resi- 
dent of Illinois (whom we may be pardoned 
for naming, without permission, as Mrs. 
Anne J. Cox, of “ Glen Anne,” near Quin- 
cy), whose explanation of its origin and 
character will be its most appropriate in- 
troduction. 

“You will of course perceive from its 
plain and familiar style that it was not de- 
signed for such a purpose. But history in 
this garb is so attractive that I venture to 
send it, The writer’s father and my grand- 
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this was written by Mr. Joynes (then a 
very old man, and since deceased) at the 
request of one of my family that he should 
tell us about the regiment from Virginia in 
which they fought.” 

The intelligent liberality which has thus 
placed the paper in the possession of the 
public, will be esteemed and appreciated 
by all who value every remaining memorial 
or reliable tradition of the period, hitherto 
the most eventful in American history. 


“ Roster of the officers of the ninth Vir- 
ginia Regiment on the Continental Esta- 
blishment, in the Revolutionary War; co- 
pied from a Roster in the handwriting of 
Col. Levin Joynes, who was then Major of 
said Regiment (endorsed January, 1777). 

Col. George Matthews, 


Lt. Col. John Seayers 
Maj. Levin Joynes. 


CaPTAINs, SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 
Samuel Woodson, Samuel Waples, 
John Hayes, Thomas Overton, 


John Lewis, 

Thomas Payne, 
Archibald Armstrong, 
Thomas Martin, 

John Hughston, 
Charles Stockly, 
Nathl. Darby, 
Matthew Clay. 


ENSIGNs. 
Thomas Comby, 
Joseph Payne,{ 
John Robbins, 
John Scarburgh, 
John Hule, 
Alexander B. Lee. 


John Poulson, 
George Gilchrist, 
Thomas Parramore, 
Smith Snead, 
William Henderson, * 
Nathl. G. Morris, 
Andrew Moore, 
George Oldham. 


LIEUTENANTS. 
Arthur Teackle, 
Thomas Parker, 
Custis Kendall, 
Robert Woodson, 
James Culbertson, 
Nath. Wilkins, 
Charles Snead, 
Levin Teackle, 
Thomas Custis, 
Hudson Martin, 


ADJUTANT. 
William B. Robertson, 


MEMORANDA. 

In June, 1775, Lord Dunmore fled from 
Williamsburg, the seat of government of 
Virginia; and from that time until the 
adoption of the first Constitution of Virgi- 
nia, in June, 1776, there was no regularly 
organized government in the State. The 
members of the Assembly, then called “The 
House of Burgesses,” after the abdication 
of the royal Governor, met in Convention, 
appointed a “Committee of Safety,” by 


father were ‘companions in arms,’ and/ which the Executive powers of government 
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were exercised, and made arrangements for| respective companies were first mustered 


raising nine regiments of regular troops. 


into service; and that they should be ap- 


The people of the several counties also| pointed to the majorities, in the respective 
appointed * Committees of Safety.” These | regiments, in the order in which these va- 
county committees recommended to the|cancies occurred. 


general committee the officers of the respec- 


According to these rules, Cropper was 


tive regiments; and, if approved, the regi-| appointed major of the fifth, Joynes of the 


ments were organized, and commissions 
were finally issued by Congress. 

Five companies of the ninth regiment 
were raised in Accomack, and two in North- 
ampton; and three were sent from the West- 
ern Shore, to complete the number of ten 
compahies to the regiment. The first com- 
missions, issued to the officers of the ninth 
—s were issued in January, 1776. 

t will be perceived that the names of 
John Cropper and Thomas Snead do not 
appear in the Roster, although they were 
two of the first captains appointed. The 
reason was this. The first colonel of the 


ninth regiment was Thomas Fleming, who} 


died during the march of the regiment 
from Accomack to the main army under 
Washington. On his death Lieut.-Colonel 
Matthews was entitled by seniority to be 
promoted to Colonel, and Major Seayers 
to Lieut. Colonel. This left a vacancy for 
major of the ninth regiment ; and Captains 
Cropper, Joynes, and Snead, all had com- 
missions bearing date on the same day, and 
each was a candidate for the vacant majo- 
rity; each, also, had a party of friends in 
the regiment endeavoring to promote his 
success, 

The rule of promotion adopted was, that 
an officer must rise to the grade of captain 
in hisown regiment; and above that grade 
they were to be promoted according to se- 
niority in any regiment in which a vacancy 
might occur, in the line of the State to 
which they belonged. 

When the ninth regiment reached head- 


ninth, and Snead of the seventh regiment. 
Of course Cropper and Snead no longer 
| belonged to the ninth regiment. The ninth 
regiment marched from Accomack to the 
‘north late in the autumn of 1776, and 
|joined the main army under General Wash- 
‘ington at Morristown, New Jersey. It was 
engaged in the disastrous battle of Brandy- 
wine, in September, 1777, and in the battle 
of Germantown, October 7, 1777. 

The battle of Germantown was fought. 
in a fog so dense that the different portions 
of the American army could not see each 
other. The ninth regiment was in the hot- 
test of the fight, and nearly one-half of the 
regiment was either killed or wounded. It 
drove every portion of the British army 
with which it came in contact before it; 
and I was told by one of the officers, that 
in the excitement of the moment, supposing 
every part of the American army had been 
as successful as themselves, they had no 
doubt of reaching Philadelphia, the head- 
quarters of General Howe. 

When the retreat of the American army 
was ordered the ninth regiment was so 
far in the army that, before they could join 
the main body, they were surrounded and 
made prisoners. When surrounded the 
regiment had taken more prisoners than 
the whole number of the regiment. For 
the bravery displayed in this battle, and for 
its imprudence in pushing so far ahead of 
the rest of the army, it was called “The 
Rash and Brave Ninth.” 

On the morning of the battle of German- 








quarters there were vacancies in the office|town the prisoners were marched to Phi- 
of major in the fifth, seventh, and ninth |ladelphia, and locked up in what was then 
regiments of the “ Virginia Line.” Crop-| called the “ New Jail,” but afterwards, the 
per, Joynes, and Snead were the three|‘* Walnut Street Prison.” Here they were 
senior captains in the Virginia Line, and|confined until the British evacuated Phila- 
consequently were all entitled to promotion. |delphia in the end of June, 1778. They 
General Washington decided that, as among | were then marched to New York, and the 
themselves, these captains should take pre-| officers were confined on Long Island, the 
cedence according to the times when their | men in the “ Old Sugar-house,” and in the 
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“ Jersey Prison Ship,” where many of them | During the confinement of the ninth regi- 
died. ‘ment in the “ New Jail,” avery benevolent 
I do not know with certainty when all Quaker was in the habit of visiting the pri- 
the officers were exchanged, but I know|soners, by permission of the British com- 
from public records that my father and a| manders, every day, for the purpose of doing 
number of others were not exchanged until | various acts of kindness, in laying out to 
December, 1780—three years and two the best advantage the little sums of money 
months after they were taken prisoners. | which the friends of the prisoners might 
Of all the officers appointed on the East-|send them, or in any other way serving 
earn Shore, only seven survived to the end | them. 
of the war, viz. Col. Joynes, Majors Snead; One day he went into the Jail (which 
and Poulson, Capt. Parker, and Lieuts.|in consequence of its crowded condition 
Stockly, Darby, and Scarburgh. It might) was very warm), and pulled off his coat 
be said, without a very extravagant meta- and hat, and laid them, with his cane, on 
phor, that the officers of the ninth regiment, | the table. Being engaged walking among 
and all others similarly situated, “received the prisoners to learn their wants, Lieut. 
their commissions with ropes around their, Waples, of Accomack, who was very fond 
necks,” \of mischief and fun, put on the Quaker’s 
When they received their commissions, | hat and coat, and the cane in his hand, un- 
and for months afterwards, there was no! perceived by the British sentinel at the 
regular government in Virginia, nor had the door, and said, “ Boys, what sort of a 
“ Declaration of Independence ” been made. | Quaker would I make?” Lieut. Parker 
The species of popular resistance to tyran-| of Accomack, who was equally fond of fun, 
ny, which in case of success is called Revo-| gave Waples a sign to “try to pass the 
lution, is, in case of failure, termed Rebel-| sentinel at the door.” Waples instantly 
lion, and the leaders are punished as rebels| determined to make the attempt. He 
by hanging. The American troops were passed five sentinels, got safely into the 
always called by the British army “ Re-|street, and from thence to a house where 
bels,” and the Hessians in the British army he was acquainted, and the landlady con- 
did not know that “ Rebel” was a term of|cealed him for several weeks. Finally, in 
reproach, intended to designate those who | the garb of aservant-boy going to mill with 
were making war against their lawful sove-|his mistress, by permission of the British 
reign; but they thought it an appellation|commander, he passed the British lines, 
equally applicable, in peace or war, to a\and got safely to the American army, then 
semi-barbarous people who killed all their|near Philadelphia. 
prisoners, and would not scruple, if need-|__Waples was the last survivor of all the 
ful, to eat some of them. I was told by an} Eastern Shore Revolutionary officers; and 
officer who was present at the capture of) although he had rendered no services to 
some Hessians, that they had made it a/entitle him to particular notice, more than 
point to learn enough English to beg for | other officers of the same grade, yet as the 
quarter. They were very much alarmed |last on the Eastern Shore of that band of 
for fear of being killed, and perhaps eaten famished patriots, “the blood of whose 
by the savage rebels, and bawled out in the! unshod feet marked their footsteps on the 
best English they could, “ Oh! good rebel| frozen earth,” he was an object of special 
man! don’t kill poor Hessian !” interest. He died not many years ago at 
I have heard many anecdotes connected |a very advanced age. 
with the imprisonment of the ninth regi-; Not long before his death I invited him 
ment which might interest a son of one of|to spend a day with me in talk about the 
the sufferers, but would probably be of little| Revolution. He came with his wife early 
interest to others, and I will run the risk | in the day and spent a long survmer day 
of tiring you by relating one of them. with me, telling many things inte: sting to 
Quakers, you know, are non-combatant. |me as the son of one of his companions in 
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arms. When he was about to go home I) 


told my daughter, who was playing on the 
piano, to play “ Washington’s March.” As 
soon as he heard the well remembered tune 
his eyes filled with tears, and he marched 
out of the room with the measured tread 
of a soldier. 

I could tell you much more, but debility 
compels me to stop. 


Tuomas R. Joynes. 
Jury 80, 1853, 


NOTES ON THE EXTINCT TRIBES OF 
NORTH AMERICA, 


No. I.—Tue Mascovrens—Tue Nevrers. 


Mascovtens, called by Sagard Assista- 


gueronons, or Fire Nation (List., p. 201), 
and by Brebeuf (Rel., 1640-1). Allouez 


Rel., 1670-1, p. 169, affirms their identity. 
Marquette (Journ, § iii.) says Mascou- 
tens may mean “ Fire Nation,” Dablon, 
in a subsequent relation, and Charlevoix 
after him, treat this as an error, and make 
it to be an Algonquin word for “ Prairie.” 
a ; : . : 
To judge from the earlier writers they 
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The list found in the Documents at Paris, 
and dated in 1736, gives the Maskoutin as 
comprising 60 men on Fox river, divided 
into two tribes, the Wolf and the Stag, 
but is silent as to any on the Ohio. 

Sir William Johnson in his list, 1763 
|(N. Y. Doe. Hist., i., p. 29), is silent as to 
them. Bouquet, in 1764, however, puts 
them down as 500 on Lake Michigan, and 
| Hutchins, in 1768, includes them with the 
other tribes in a pretty high estimate. 
(Jeff. Notes on Virg., 172.) 

Col. Croghan was attacked near the 
Wabash early in June, 1765, by 80 Indians, 
ichiefly Kikapoos and Mascoutens.—Rey- 
|nolds’ Illinois, 59. 

Reynolds put the Kikapoos on the San- 
gamon, p. 8. 
| Dodge in 1779 (Jeff. 173), estimates the 
| Macoutins on the Wabash, with the Pian- 
_kishaws and Vermillions (?) at 800. 
| Later than this they do not appear. Both 
\divisions were probably swallowed up in 
ineighboring tribes. From their being 
‘named with the Foxes it seems not un- 
\likely that the northern portion was ab- 
| sorbed in them or the Kikapoos. The 


| 


must, from 1625 to 1675 at least, have|southern portion near old Fort Ouiatenon, 
dwelt beyond Lake Michigan. The first|were probably incorporated into the dou- 
European who has recorded his visit to|ble tribe of Weas and Piankishaws. This 
them is F, Allouez (1669-70, p. 92: he|of course is mere supposition, but to sup- 
found them on the Wisconsin river. Mar-| position we must for the present, at least, 
quette soon after found them mingled with | resort to discover the close of the Mascou- 
the Miamis and Kikapoos on the head|tens. 
waters of Fox river near the portage.| Under the name of Meadow Indians we 
(Jour., § iii.) Hennepin places them with|find them mentioned in Clark’s Journal 
the Miamis and Foxes on Winnebago lake. | (Dillon’s Indiana, 144, Western Annals, 
Membré, however, puts them with the|205). During a council held by Col. Clark 
Foxes on Melleoki (Milwaukie) river, about |at Cahokea in 1777, a party of this tribe 
43° N. jattempted to cut them off by treachery, 
In 1712, F. Marest writes that they had| but were foiled, and the American officer 
formed a settlement on the Ohio (Oua-| availed himself of it to acquire a complete 
bache) ; it was not probably large, and suf-/ mastery over them. 
fered greatly from contagious disorders.| The Mascoutens were the enemies of the 
(Lett. Edift, vol. ii.) |Neuters on the Niagara river, and were 
In the same year the Mascoutins with|apparently called by them “ Agwa,” a 
the Kikapoos joined the Foxes in their plot} word not unlike Kahkwa, still mentioned 
against the French, but were surprised by|in Seneca tradition as a hostile people. 
the Ottawas and Pottawatamies, and 150 ——— 
were killed (Charley., iv. 95), and probably| Taz Nevurrat Nation.—Attiouidarons, 
suffered still more in the ultimate defeat of Sag., 351, 753. Atiwendaronk, Fel., 1659- 
that nation, (Zd.) |60, 80. Attiwandarons, Rel., 1639, 1640-1. 
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Atirhagenrenrets, 1671-1673. Rhagenrat- 


ka, 1674. 

This nation was twice visited by French- 
men who have left written accounts, ena- 
bling us to form some definite idea of their 
country, their numbers, government, and 
ruin, 

The first of these was the Recollect or 
Franciscan Father, Joseph de la Roche 
d’Allion, who in 1626 proceeded to the 
Huron country with two Jesuits, Brebeuf 
and de Noué. Encouraged by letters from 
his Superior, F. Le Caron, he resolved to 
visit a nation to which the French had_| 
given the name of Neutral, from their tak- 
ing no part in the war waged by the Hu- 
rons and Algonquins on the Iroquois. His 
object was exploration, and especially to 
discover the mouth of the river of the Iro- 
quois, probably the Niagara, in order to 
take them to trade. 

Passing to the Petuns (Tionontatés), 
a tribe afterwards confounded with the 
Hurons (Wyandots), five days’ journey in 
the woods brought him to the first Neutral 
town. His stay was chiefly in Ounontisas- 
ton, the sixth town, till he was attacked, 
beaten, and robbed by some who came 
from Ouaroronon, the nearest town to the 
Iroquois, from whom it was only one day’s 
journey distant. After finding that his, 
efforts to discover their river excited sus- 
picions, which the Hurons zealously fanned 
from commercial views, the Father retired 
after a stay of several months. The coun- 
try, which Sagard in his annotations de- 
scribes as eighty leagues long, de la Roche | 
describes as incomparably larger, finer, and 
better than any other in Canada, abound- 
ing in herds of deer, in moose, beaver, wild 
cat, and squirrels, with bustards, turkeys, 
cranes, and other game, with a winter far 
less rigorous than in the lower country. 
The people, who are called friends and re- 
lations of the Iroquois, lived in 28 villages, 
and were governed by Souharissen, chief 
of Ounontisaston, who by his prowess in 
war against 17 nations had acquired the 
supreme authority in the whole country. 
In manners the Neuters resembled the 
Hurons, but did not engage in commerce, 
and went perfectly naked. Champ., 273; 
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Sagard, 892. Like the Petuns, they raised 


great quantities of tobacco. Their language 
he represents as different from the Huron, 
but as his acquaintance with the latter must 
have been very limited, this must be taken 
as a mere opinion, Their territory he re- 
presents as fronting on Lake Iroquois (On- 
tario), opposite to the Iroquois, and only 
ten distant by the lake, from the trading 
post (Montreal). At this epoch they were 
on the point of breaking the neutrality and 
making war on the Hurons, but the diffi- 
culties were apparently settled. Their 
only enemy was a western tribe, the Assis- 
tagueronon, or Mascoutens, against whom 
they aided the Ottawas. 

This letter of F. de la Roche is given 
entire by Sagard, Histoire du Canada, 
Liv. iii., ch. 3, and by Le Clerc, Ztablisse- 
ment de la Foi, vol. i., ch. 10. 

The next who visited the country were 
the two Jesuits, Drebeuf and Chaumonot, 
who entered it in 1640. They went from 
Teananstayae, the last Huron town, to 
Kandoucho, the first in the Neutral terri- 
tory, which was four days’ march N. or 
N.W. of the mouth of the famous river of 
the tribe, but like de la Roche proceeded 
to Andachkhroh, on Lake Ontario, or St. 
Louis, the residence of Tsohahissen, the 
great chief, who was then absent. He was 
probably the same chief who had adopted 
de la Roche, or one raised up in his place, 
to use the Indian figure. The two French- 
men could not be received in his absence, 
and Hurons accusing them of sorcery made 
every effort to prevent the success of their 
visit. They contrived, however, to visit 
eighteen towns, in ten of which they 
preached. Besides Kandoucho, they men- 
tion Khioetoa, which received them kindly, 
Teotogneatan, and Onguiaahra, the last 
Neuter town on the eastern side of the 
river, and nearest to the Sonoutoueronons 
or Senecas, from which they were only one 
= journey (10 leagues) distant. 

‘ather Brebeuf was at the outlet of the 
river, but was so much watched and sus- 
pected that he durst not use his astrolabe 
to take the latitude—he supposed it to be 
about 42°. At this time four towns of the 
nation lay on the eastern side of the Ongui- 
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aahra, ranged from E. to W. towards the 
Cats or Erieehonons: of the ten which he 
visited, Brebeuf computed the population 
at 500 fire or 3000 souls, and the whole na- 
tion at 12,000, with 4000 warriors, inti- 
mating that former writers had included 
in the general name of Neuters some merely 
allied or tributary nations. 

The name of Attiwandaronk, given to 
them by and by them to the Hurons, he 
explains as meaning People of a language 
a little different, adding that those who 
spoke no dialect of the Huron language were 
called Akwanake.— Rel. 40-1, p. 48. 

As to the language of the Neuters he 
speaks confidently, as he spent most of the 
winter shut up in a hut at Teotongniaton, 
where, by the aid of a charitable woman, 
he compared his Huron dictionary with the 
Neutral dialect, and composed a compara- 
tive grammar, as Chaumonot tells us in his 
autobiography. 

Various events prevented the following 
up of this first mission. In 1647 the Sene- 
cas, for the first time, attacked the Atti- 
wandaronk (Aondironons), Rel. 48, p. 15, 
and soon after took by storm one of their 
largest towns, Aondironon, then the near- 
est to the Hurons. On this they yielded 
and emigrated to New York, about 1650, 
probably at the same time as the Scano- 
naerat, a Huron tribe, with whom they 
afterwards resided. ,; 

As soon as missions were formed in west- 
ern New York in 1653, and the French 
began to report the state of the Iroquois, 
the Neuters are mentioned as living a kind 
of Helots in the cantons of their conquer- 
ors. They were called by the Iroquois 
Ati-rhagenrat, variously spelt, and some- 
times curtailed to Rhagenratka, They 
were not contented with their slavery, they 
panted for freedom, and had formed a con- 
spiracy to destroy their oppressors, but 
they had relied on French aid, and when 
this was denied the plot failed. 

As long as the Jesuit relations last, that 
is to 1680, at least thirty years after their 
removal from Upper Canada, they are men- 
tioned as living in the Iroquois country, 
and one town in the Seneca country, Gan- 
dougarae, is stated as made up of Neu- 
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ters, Hurons, and Tiogas. Rel. 1669-70. 
In course of time these distinctions were 
forgotten, and the descendants of the Neu- 
ters now boast of their Iroquois name. 

Bressani says: “South of the Petuns, 
turning a little westward, are the Neutral 
nation; their first villages are only 100 
miles from the Hurons, and their territory 
150 miles in extent. Lake Erie lay di- 
rectly south of them.” 

Tuscaroras say that Neuters in early 
times were governed by a queen who ruled 
12 forts, School., p. 61. 

Mr. Schooleraft, who puts them on Oak 
Orchard Creek, gives in his Notes some 
Tuscarora traditions as to the Neuters, but 
as the Tuscaroras were not in that part of 
the country at the close of the national ex- 
istence of the Neuters, these traditions 
would not seem very reliable. 


CAPTAIN WEBB AND THE METHODISTS 
IN 1776. 

Tne following letters, for which we are 
indebted to the kindness of a friend who 
often favors us, are curious, as showing the 
position of the famous Methodist, Captain 
Webb, at the Revolution. His dependence 
on his half-pay caused his return to Eng- 
land, though there is nothing to show that 
he at all approved of the acts of the British 
Government; and the trials of his fellow 
traveller, Carey, attest that some arbitrary 
arrests took place in 1776. 

The first letter bears no address, but 
went into Gen, Schuyler’s hands, and the 
ease of Carey is referred to in printed do- 
cuments, 

Ba.trmore, 4th May, 1777. 

Dear Sir: I have seen a person in this 
Place within a few days past, whom Mr. 
Hillegas and from several Circumstances 
suspect to be a Spy; and could not but 
conceive it my duty to acquaint you as a 
Member of Congress of our Apprehensions, 
that he may be at least prevented from 
going to New York, which I understand is 
his Intention. The Person I mean is Captn. 
Web, the Methodist Preacher, and as I am 
informed a Half pay Officer in the Brittish 
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Service. He came to this Place last tues- 
day or Wednesday, and in his Sermon to 
his Followers hinted as much as that it was 
the last time they should see him. I have, 
since heard that he intends going to New| 
York to embark for England. The Cha-| 
racter under which he travels affords him | 
the very best Opportunities of making Ob- | 
servations, which it cant be doubted he| 
will communicate if permitted to go to N. 
York. It is a certain truth that all the| i 
Denomination called Methodists almost to | 
a Man (with us) are Enemies to our Cause | 
under the Mask of Religion, and are coun- 
tenanced by the Tories. One of their 
Preachers did lately in this Place tell his 
Hearers that every Man killed in Battle 
would certainly go to Hell. Can the worst | 
avowed Tories propagate a more dangerous 
doctrine to weak Minds. 

Mr. Web was attended here by a young) 
man named Carey, who appears to be a 
great Devotee, and of whom Mr. Hillegas | 
and I have lately observed some things that | 
give great Room to suspect he is a travel-| 
ling Emissary of the Enemies, and increases | 
our Suspicions against Mr. Web. This 
Carey about 2 or 3 Weeks ago was taken 
upon Elk Ridge as a suspected Person, and 
he got clear by saying that he was in the 
Employment of Mr. Hillegas the Conti- 
nental Treasurer. This Person is Con- 
stantly travelling to and fro betwixt this) 
Philada. and the Jersey under the character | 
of a Horse Jockey, an excellent Cloak for 
an Emissary. The ev ening before Mr. | 
Webb left Town Mr. Hillegas and I ob-| 
served this Carey with a person who ap-| 
= a8 a Rider, go into the House of a| 

ory near Mr. Grants, and after staying 
there some time the Rider was disp: itched | 
in a great hurry, I immediately after got} 
three Young Gentlemen to pursue him on| 
Horseback, but it being late in the evening | 
they missed getting him. U pon inquiry at) 
Mr. Grant I find that Carey keeps a spare} 
Horse constantly at his Stable and that he| 
seems to have plenty of Money, altho’ he 
has no visible Means that he knows of to| 
get money but what I have mentioned and! 
appears as a Gentleman—Carey has been | 
out of Town since Thursday, altho’ he told| 
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Mr. Grant that he was only going a little 
way out of Town. I therefore suspect he 
has gone to Philada. If Mr. McCrary who 
lodged at my House and who is now at 
Philada. should not be left it before you 
receive this, You may possibly find him at 
my Brothers in Philada. and I suspect he 
knows Carey and can give you a descrip- 
tion of him—You may depend on it that 
Mr. Hillegas and I shall take all the Pains 
in our power to Investigate this Matter. 
For that ‘some Inimical Plan is carrying on 
I am well convinced. 
I am with much Respect Sir, 
Your most hbl. Servt. 
Samu. Purviance Junr. 


[June, 


To His Excettency Geni. ScuuyLer— 

The Memorial of John Carey 

Humbly Sheweth— 

That your memorialist some time ago 
engaged to work an Iron Forge belonging 
to Col. Cox in New Jer rsey, and as work- 
men were scarce in Jersey and to be had 
on Easy Terms in Maryland Col. Cox 
thought proper to send your Memorialist to 
the State of Maryland in order to procure 
a set of Men skilled in sd. Business. That 
your memorialist soon after meeting with 
Mr. Thomas Web who had just disposed 
of his Effects and was preparing to depart 
for New York, who having a sum of paper 
money which he could not get exchanged 
either for hard money or Bills in the State 


| of New Jersey—prevailed on your memo- 


rialist to take Charge of and endeayour to 
Change in Maryland—That your Memo- 
rialist was overtaken by Mr. Web in Phila- 
| delphia that they proceeded together to 
| Maryland, where they got part of sd. mo- 
ney exchanged and procured an order from 
Mr. McCal] on Mr. Shamier of New York 
for the remainder. That your Memorialist 
after making the necessary Enquiries touch- 
ing the workmen returned in Company 
with Mr. Web to the State of New Jersey 
—and on reporting to Col. Cox that work- 
men were not to be hired but that there 
were several to be purchased, Col. Cox im- 
| mediately put asum of money intothe Hands 
of your memorialist and he again set out 
for Maryland, but on being informed on his 
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coming to Philadelphia that some Person|ing this evening, the President, A. Hun- 
had wrote up to your Excellency repre-|tington, Esq., in the Chair, the records of 
senting your Memorialist as an Enemy to|the preceding meeting having been read, 
the States your Memorialist thought it| donations were announced : 

most advisable to wait on your Excellency} After the reading of several letters, the 
to know with what he was Charged, on|Chair introduced Mr. W. P. Upham, who 
which your memorialist was immediately | read a report upon six orderly books and a 
Committed to close Confinement where he |letter book, formerly belonging to Gen. 
has remained since the 9th Inst. Your | John Glover, of Marblehead, recently pre- 
memorialist Conscious of his Innocence and | sented to the Essex Institute by Hon. Ro- 
sensible that Col. Cox’s Business must be| bert Hooper of Boston—with the excep- 
greatly injured by his being detained in|tion of one volume of the Orderly Books, 
Prison, humbly begs that your Excelly.| from W. R. L. Ward, Esq., of New York. 





would be so kind as to give him a hearing | 
and if Innocent discharge him—That your | 
Memorialist is willing if it shall be thought | 
necessary to take the Oaths to the State | 
and do every other thing in his power to) 
evince his Innocence of the Crimes with | 
which he is Charged and to Convince your | 
Excellency that he is not an enemy to the 
States. And your Memorialist will as in 
Duty bound Ever pray. 
Jno, Cary. 
Pmitapa. State Prison, May 19, 1777. 


Endorsed on the back by Chas. Thomson, Read 
May 20, 1777—referred to Gen. Schuyler. 


Gentes noel ay 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Essex Instirutr.—Salem, Feb. 9. The 
Essex Institute held a meeting at their 
rooms, Plummer Hall, on Monday evening, | 
Feb. 9, A. C. Goodell, Esq., Vice-Presi-| 
dent, in the chair. The records of the) 
preceding evening having been read, dona- | 
tions were announced from several sources : | 

¥, W. Putnam occupied the hour of the | 
meeting in presenting a series of interest-| 
ing and instructive remarks upon the natu-| 
ral History of the common Cod, with some | 
observations on the classification of Fishes. | 
After passing a vote of thanks to Mr. Put- 
nam for his communication, and some re-| 
marks from the Chair and others, the meet-| 
ing adjourned. | 

Monday, March 9, 1863.—At the meet- 





The following is a brief abstract of the 
report :— 

The Letter Book contains copies of let- 
ters written by Glover, and the Orderly 
Books containing the General Orders issu- 
ed each day from Headquarters during the 
following periods of the Revolution :—from 
June 29th, 1775 to July 26th, 1776, from 
October 19th to November 24th, 1776; 
from June 28th to October 14th, 1778; 
from March 6th to July 28th, 1779; and 
from August 3d to November 26th, 1781. 

Orderly Books of the Revolution are 
very rare, and it is doubtful whether there 
exists in the country another series so com- 
plete and well preserved as this. Such 
books were at the time considered of no 


ivalue, except for a temporary purpose, and 


the many accidents and irregularities of 
camp life caused them in most cases to be 
poorly kept and soon lost. For the student 
of American History, nothing could afford 
so interesting, and at the same time so re- 
liable, a source of information. 

These books were kept in the 21st Pro- 
vincial, afterwards the 14th Continental 
Regiment. This regiment was commanded 
by Col. John Glover, from the commence- 
ment of the Revolution till the 21st of 
February, 1777, when he was made Briga- 
dier General. From that time till the close 
of the war, jt constituted part of Gen. 
Glover’s Brigade. A sketch of his life, 
therefore, will serve as a proper accompani- 
ment and illustration of these Orderly 
Books. 

General John Glover was born in Salem, 
Mass., Nov. 5th, 1732, of a wealthy family 
that had been established in Salem from its 
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earliest settlement. He removed to Mar-| when he joined Gen. Schuyler. He was in 
blehead at an early age, and was there en-|the battles of Bemis Heights on the 19th 
gaged in mercantile pursuits till the out-| of September, and the 7th of October, and 
reak of the Revolution. He then took|by his bravery and prudence contributed 
command of the regiment raised in Mar-|much to the defeat and final surrender of 
blehead, and on the 15th of June, 1775,/Burgoyne. He was chosen to conduct the 
marched with them to Cambridge. There| captured army, 5,791 in number, through 
he and his regiment had an important|the country to Boston, The following 
share in that series of mancuvres which| winter he was at Valley Forge, and on the 
resulted in the evacuation of Boston by|28th of June, 1778, took command on the 
the British. Hudson, where he had charge of the com- 
From the latter part of the year, till| pletion of the forts. In August, he was 
July 20th, 1776, he was stationed at Bever-| under Gen. Sullivan, on Rhode Island, and 
ly to superintend the equipment of the/ afterwards till July 6th, 1779, commanded 
armed vessels that did such service at that | at Providence, R. I. On theJune 20th, 1780, 
time. Under his care were fitted out the|he was ordered to Springfield, to super- 
expeditions of Selman, Broughton, Manly | intend the forwarding of the Massachusetts 
and Mugford, and their crews were taken| Militia, The next year he again joined 
from his regiment, then known as the Ma-/the Army in New York, and remained 
rine Regiment. with it till the surrender of Cornwallis, 
Glover superintended the transportation | October 19th, 1781. He was a member of 
of the troops and stores in the evacuation | the Court which tried Major André. After 
of Long Island, August 29th, 1776, and|the war closed he returned to Marble- 
also the removal of the sick and wounded |head, and again became engaged in the 
from New York City to the Jersey shore|fishing trade. He died January 30th, 
on the 14th of September. Here his regi-| 1797. 
ment did service such as none but the men} Throughout his eventful life he was dis- 
of Marblehead would have had the skill) tinguished for those virtues which most 
and endurance to perform. adorn the character of the citizen or the 
On the 4th of September, he was placed | soldier, honest and generous in his dealings 
in command of Gen. Clinton’s brigade. On| with others, a firm patriot, brave, yet mod- 
the 18th of October, Glover with his bri-| est, a skilful and active commander, and 
e, resisted the first landing of the Brit-|the ever esteemed and honored friend of 
ish on the mainland at Throg’s Neck, near| Washington. 
New York Island. For their conduct on| After the reading of the same, remarks 
this occasion, they were publicly thanked| were offered by the Chair, and Messrs. C. 
by Gen. Lee and Gen. Washington. C. Beaman and A. C, Goodell—and a vote 
At the crossing of the Delaware on the|of thanks was passed to Mr. Upham for 
night of Dec. 25th, 1776, the Marblehead |his very interesting and valuable commu- 
Regiment again distinguished itself by its| nication, with a request that a copy be fur- 
heroic daring and enterprise, in managing|nished for publication in the Historical 
the boats by which Washington’s little | Collections. 
army was carried over that broad and ra-/ Mr. George D. Phippen read a letter 
pid river filled with floating ice, to achieve| from Hon. Solomon Lincoln, of Hingham, 
the glorious victory at Trenton. tendering to the Institute a manuscript 
Soon after this, Glover returned home to| volume containing “a list of American 
Marblehead, and on the 21st of February,|seamen committed to the old Mill Prison, 
1777, he was appointed Brigadier General | Plymouth, England, from 1777 to 1781.” 
by Congress. At first he declined, but} A vote of thanks, upon his motion, was 
afterwards, at the urgent request of Wash-| presented to Mr. Lincoln and several do- 
ington, accepted the appointment. He) nors for valuable donations announced this 
was stationed on the Hudson till July 234, | evening. 
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Historic - GENEALOGICAL 
Boston, May 6.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Society was held yesterday 
afternoon, Rev. Martin Moore, Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair, The Corresponding 
Secretary presented his monthly report by 
which it appeared that since the last meet- 
ing letters accepting membership had been 
received from I. G. Kidder, Esq. of Boston, 
Rev. Chas. A. Skinner of Cambridgeport, 
Thomas Tolman, Esq., of Boston, as Resi- 
dent members; and Fred. B. Perkins, Esq., 
of New York, as Corresponding member. 
Baron Lyndhurst and Right Hon. John 
Singleton Copley of London, England, as 
honorary members. Various reports of 
officers were received. The Historiogra- 
a read memoirs of Wm. Shaw Russell, 

isq., Register of Deeds for Plymouth 
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Socrery. —|the well known collector, after which the 


meeting adjourned. 


NEW YORK. 


Burrato HisroricatSocrety.— Buffalo, 
Feb., 1863.—At the regular monthly meet- 
‘ing the Hon. Millard Fillmore presided. 
Guy H. Salisbury, as Corresponding Secre- 
itary, reported letters from various par- 
ities, including the correspondence of Mr. 
|O. G. Steele as to old District Schools, etc., 
of the village of Buffalo. 

A communication was read from Geo. 
R. Babcock on the origin of the name of 
Black Rock applied to the village on Ni- 
agara River. 

A letter from Rev. John A. Vinton of 


County, a Resident member of the Society, |South Boston, Mass., was read, giving a 


who died at Plymouth, Feb. 22, 1863, aged 
71, and of Rev. Convers Francis, D.D., a 
Corresponding member, “ Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Pulpit Eloquence and of Pas- 
toral Care” in Harvard College, who died 
at Cambridge, April 7, 1863, aged 67 
years, 


detailed account of the missionary enter- 
prise among the Indian tribes in the western 
part of this State, commencing in 1801, 
The thanks of the Society were voted to 
Dr. Vinton. 

Curtis L. Brace handed in a list of guests 
at the recent Golden Wedding of Mr. and 


On motion of William B, Towne, it was| Mrs. Lester Brace, and also of those who 


voted that a committee of twelve be ap-| 
— with power to add to their num-| 
er, to procure memoirs of such members| 
of the Society as have deceased previous to | 
the appointment of the Historiographer. 

The Chair appointed William B. Towne, 
William Bb. Trask, Joseph Palmer, Rev. T. 
W. Holland, Rev. Joseph A. Copp, Rev. J. 
T. Sargent, Andrew H. Ward, Esq., Thad- 
deus Allen, George Mountfort, John H. 
Sheppard, Esq., Frederick Kidder, Rev. F. 
A. Whitney. 

A very interesting account of the siege 
of Charleston by the British in 1780 was 
read by John H. Sheppard, Esq. It was a 
subject very appropriate at the present 
time, showing the difficulty and danger to 
which an invader would be exposed in 


attacking a city, so powerfully defended by | 


natural obstacles, shoals, sandbanks, and 
tortuous channels, and greatly subject to 
east winds. 

An interesting collection of rare stamps 


attended the wedding of half a century 
previous. 

The Club Meetings of the Society, dur- 
ing the past month, have been as follows: 
Feb. 13th, at Dr. James P. White’s; Feb. 
27th, at Rev. Dr. Clarke’s. 

A paper was read before the Society, 
Feb. 6th, by Guy H. Salisbury, entitled 
|“ Buffalo in 1836 and 1862.”—Also on the 
'20th, Rev. Walter Clarke read a paper en- 
titled “ Buffalo, as seen through old Ad- 
| vertisements.”— The next paper will be 
read March 13th, by Wm. Dorsheimer, on 
the war of 1812. A poem, written for the 
occasion, will likewise be delivered at the 
same time, by David Gray—being the ter- 
mination of the public course. 

Col. Wm. A. Bird read to the Society 
an elaborate paper prepared by him, at the 
request of the President, in relation to the 
charters and boundaries of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsyl- 
vania. The thanks of the Society were 





was shown by Jeremiah Colburn, Esq., | voted to Col. Bird therefor. 
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On motion of Lewis F. Allen, it was re- 
solved that the Executor or Attorney of the 
estate of the late Lewis Lecouteulx, be re- 
quested to hand to the Secretary of the Buffa- 
lo Historical Society a copy of the deeds or 
bequests made by Mr. Lecouteulx, of certain 
lands and property in this city, to St. Louis 
church, the Buffalo Orphan Asylum, and 
any other bequests he may have made for 
eleemosynary purposes, and the present 
value of such bequests. Also that the Ex- 
ecutors of the estate of the late Seth Gros- 
venor, be requested to furnish similar in- 
formation as to his bequest of the Grosvenor 
Library Fund, and the valuethereof. Also, 
that the Secretary request Geo. Palmer, | 
Esq., to give a copy of his deed of gift of| 
the Calvary Church and the property con- 
nected therewith to the corporation or| 
society of that church, with a statement of 
the cost or value thereof. 

On motion of Lewis F. Allen, a Com-| 
mittee of three was appointed to consider 
and report as to the amount to be fixed for | 
the annual dues of members, and as to a' 
modification of the terms of Life Member- | 
ship. 

The Secretary read a letter from Maj. I.| 
C. Woodruff, accompanying a number of 
maps, transmitted to the Society by him, | 
from the Bureau of Topographical En-| 
gineers, explaining the impossibility of fur-| 
nishing some of the annual reports of that! 
Bureau in reference to the progress of 
public works, as there is not a printed copy | 
for distribution. | 

Hon. Elial T. Foote, of New Haven, | 
Conn., furnishes an acount of the early Mail | 
Routes and Post Offices of Chautauqua} 
county, recently published by him in the! 
Fredonia Censor. The article is very in-| 
teresting, bringing up to recollection many | 
of the prominent names of the early citizens 
of that county, among whom Judge Foote 
was one of the pioneers, and long an honor- 
ed and useful resident there. He has for 
some years been collecting materials for a 
history of the county, from its first settle- 
ment by the whites, and few surpass him in 
his zeal and enthusiasm for historical re- 
searches. 
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April—At the meeting of this Society 
for the month of April, held at its rooms, 
M. Fillmore, President, in the chair, and 
Guy H. Salisbury, Secretary, the fol- 
lowing were among the proceedings 
had :— 

Guy H. Salisbury, as Corresponding Se- 
cretary, made a written report. 

A letter of Prof. Rafn (written to Mr. 
Fillmore, President of this Society) is ac- 
companied by several printed publications 
of the Society at Copenhagen, of which he 
is Secretary, and of which His Majesty Fre- 
derick VII., King of Denmark, is President. 

This Society is indebted to Col. Peter A. 
Porter, of Niagara Falls, for a large mass 
of papers relating to the Survey of the 
Northwestern Boundary between the 
United States and the British Provinces, 
made under the Treaty of Ghent, by Gen. 


| Peter B. Porter and Anth. Barclay, com- 


missioners. They include the original 
Journal of the Commissioners, the Astro- 
nomical Calculations which form the basis 
of the Survey, the accounts of the commis- 
sion, and a voluminous correspondence, 

In presenting to the Society alarge medal, 
struck in commemoration of the com- 
pletion of the Erie Canal, on October 26, 
1825, the donor, Orlando Allen, of this 
city, furnishes an interesting communica- 
tion, in which he refers to the curious fact, 
that the first intelligence communicated for 
a considerable distance, in this country, 
was by the announcement, through dis- 
charge of cannon, placed at intervals of 
about ten miles along the banks of the 
Canal, that the fleet of boats had left Buffalo 
on their triumphal trip; and by which 
means, the joyful tidings were borne to the 
seaboard in one hour and twenty minutes ! 
The guns, the use of which enabled this 
novel feat to be accomplished, belonged to 
the U. 8. Naval Depot at Erie, Pa., and 
were taken from the vessels that composed 
Perry’s Fleet, and those captured by him 
trom the British. The Government, wish- 
ing to transfer the ordnance to the Naval 
Station at New York, in 1825, made a 
contract with Dows, Cary, and Meech, of the 
Washington Line, on the Erie Canal, to 
transport them. The late Hiram Pratt, 
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and Asa B. Meech, were agents of the! Academy of Music. There were about seven- 
Line at Buffalo, and cheerfully lent their ty-five gentlemen present. Prof. C. E. West 
aid in carrying out the felicitous idea of occupied the chair, E. Lewis, Secretary. 
using these guns in the manner mentioned.) The minutes of the previous meeting were 
When the important intelligence was thus read and approved, and on motion of Mr. 
literally conveyed in “ thunder tones” to G, L. Ford, the Constitution and By-laws 
the Battery in New York, the signal was were read for the information of the gentle- 
returned along the entire line, and reached men present. 
the Terrace, in this city, in less than three, Mr. Parsons, from the Committee on 
hours from the firing of the first gun. |Membership, reported the names of 123 
A number of deaths have taken place new members, which with the 31 previous- 
among the old residents of this city and ly enrolled, gives the society a membership 
vicinity, during the past month, as fol-)of154. The report was accepted, and the 
lows: March 8, Sidney Burr, aged 64 ; gentlemen named were admitted tomember- 


March 17, Jacob Seibold, aged 71 ; March 
20, Linus P. Hubbard, (son of the late| 
Geo. Hubbard), aged 54; March 28, at 
Aurora, Erie Co., Nathaniel Fillmore, aged | 
92, for more than forty years a resident of 
that town; April 4, James Moffat, aged 57. | 

The club meetings of the Society, during | 
the past month, have been as follows :| 
March 27th, at Wm. A. Bird’s; April 6th, | 
at Wm. Ketchum’s; April 3d, at N. P.| 
Sprague’s, The next is appointed at the) 
residence of N, K. Hall, April 17. 

A paper was read before the Society and 
citizens, March 13, by Wm. Dorsheimer, 
on the war of 1812, at which time a poem, 
written for the occasion, was delivered by 
David Gray, being the last of the public 
course this season. 

Wn. A. Bird furnished a paper in rela-| 
tion to the origin of the name of “ Black 
Rock,” as applied to that village, now in- 
cluded within the city of Buffalo, in which | 
he differs from the opinion advanced by 
Mr. Babcock in a paper which was read at | 
the previous meeting, The paper was read 
and filed. 

Wm. Ketchum read a paper before the 
Society on the origin of the name of the 
city of Buffalo, which evidenced much re- 
search in gathering the information relating 
to the subject, and will form a valuable 
contribution to the transactions of the So- 
ciety. 


Lone Istanp Histroricat Sociery.— 
Brooklyn, March, 1863.—A meeting of the 
members of the Long Island Historical So- 


ship. 
Judge Greenwood offered the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That a committee of seven, of 
whom the Chairman of this meeting shall 
be one, be appointed by the chair, with 
power to cause a proper certificate of in- 
corporation to be prepared, with the names 
of such persons as they deem most suitable 
for the first Board of Directors, provided 
for by the constitution adopted at a former 
meeting, and to cause such certificate to be 
filed pursuant to the Revised Statutes of 
this State, and that the committee report 
their proceedings at the first regular meet- 
ing of the Society, 


The resolution was adopted, and the 
following named gentlemen were appointed 
by the chair as such committee: 

J. Greenwood, G. W. Parsons, J. Wins- 
low, A. Cooke Hull, E. 8. Mills, A. J. 
Spooner, C. E, West. 

There being no further business before 
the meeting, the Chairman invited remarks 
from gentlemen present. Several gentle- 
men made brief adresses in relation to the 
object of this society, and the great benefit 
it was to accomplish ; also, in relation to the 
fields of historical research it was to occupy, 
on which point there was a slight differ- 
ence of opinion, some gentlemen believing 
that its mission was confined to Brooklyn, 
or, at least, Long Island ; while other gentle- 
men thought no pent-up Utica should con- 
tract their powers, but the whole boundless 
universe was theirs. 





ciety was held in the Directors’ Room of the 


Rev. Mr. Leavitt remarked that the In- 
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dian history of the island would furnish an| 
interesting field for this society. 

Mr. Van Cott suggested to the Lecture 
Committee the propriety of inviting Hon. 
Henry C. Murphy to deliver the opening 
address before the society. He was 
a gentleman well qualified by taste and 
education, and by having access to public 
records, 

Mr. Parsons seconded this proposition, 
and he had no doubt Mr. Murphy would 
accept this invitation, if compatible with his 
other engagements, This society was not 
to be limited to a single lecture or to a single 
course; on a future occasion Dr. Storrs 
would read the paper which he was pre- 
paring and had offered to read before the 
society. 

Mr. A. J. Spooner reverted to the object 
of this society and the field it was to occupy. 
The east end of Long Island was by far the 
most interesting section of the Island. The 
first newspaper started on the Island was 
at the east end, at Sag Harbor, and all that | 
had so far been done to illustrate the! 
history of the Island had been done in the| 
two rural counties. Benjamin T. Thomp- 
son, Mathew S. Perrine and Silas Wood 
had written interesting histories of the Is- 
land, while in Brooklyn comparatively little 
had been done, except the production of a 
history of Brooklyn by Gabriel Furman. 
This work has been greatly enlarged and 
improved upon by Dr. H. R. Stiles, which 
he hoped he would give us as the first pro- 
duction of this society. There were the 
materials of a valuable history among us, 
but they must be got together, and it was 
the object of this society to collect and pre- 
serve them before they were lost. As Mr. 
Leavitt had remarked, the Indian history 
of the Island would prove a most interest- 
ing portion of their work. He (the speaker) 
had lived long enough to know that the 
whole history of the Island was deeply in- 
teresting. It is as much associated with 
the history of the country as any other part 
of the United States. Personal reminis- 
cences should be gathered before the memo- 
ries of men failed them, for it is surprising 
how soon history faded out of recollection. 
No part of the country is so full of Re- 
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volutionary reminiscences as Long Island. 
He also spoke of the promising beginning 
of this society. 

Mr. Parsons said that Dr. Stiles had pro- 
mised, if this Society attained to sufficient 
stability, to commit to their charge certain 
valuable historical documents, .As Dr. 
Stiles was present the meeting would be 
glad to hear from him. 

Dr. Stiles came forward in response to 
this invitation. He said the promised dona- 
tion consisted of a simple collection of 
several ancient genealogical and local his- 
tories. He was glad to hear the “east 
end” stand up for its rights, for in his re- 
searches he had found there untold trea- 
sures for the research of the antiquarian and 
historian. Brooklyn had never taken a 
proper start until 1820, when there was 
an infusion of Yankee blood. Then sprang 
up the Apprentices’ Library, with one in- 
stitution after another, and finally this 
Society. He was notinclined to run down 
the Dutch blood. In his researches into the 
records of the Dutch and Huguenot settlers, 
he had found such evidence of sterling good 
qualities, that he was satisfied that the 
New Englander was not the only one who 
had the fear of God before his eyes. He 
made no distinction between these people ; 
both had a mission to perform, and did it 
equally well. In conclusion he said that he 
had no faith in anything but hard work, 
and if they would accomplish anything by 
this Society its members must work. If 
each man would investigate a single fact, 
save a single pamphlet, or preserve the 
slightest memorial of history, the shelves 
of their library would soon be filled 
with a valuable collection of historical ma- 
terials. 


Brooklyn, May 7.—The public inaugura- 
tion of the Long Island Historical Society 
took place at the Academy of Masic. 
There were some five hundred persons 
present. 

The members of the ‘Historical Society 
were seated on the stage, and soon after 
eight o’clock the Hon. Henry C. Murphy 
came forward and made a few introductory 
remarks, 
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Mr. Murphy said they were here to inau-| April 7.—The regular monthly meeting 
gurate the Long Island Historical Society. was held on the first Tuesday of the month, 
It was not necessary to state the objects of | the 1st Vice-President, Rev. Thos. De Witt, 
this Society, as its name indicated them, in the chair. The Librarian reported seve- 
He would say, however, that it was their| ral donations, among them the entire cor- 
purpose to collect and preserve all the ma-|respondence of the American Art Union, 
terials of history, of the lives and actions of| and what in a numismatic point of view is 
distinguished individuals, in public or pri-| of high importance, the dies of the Allston, 


vate life, to explore the past, and to learn, | 
if they can, something of the character and | 
condition of the people who inhabited these 
shores before us. He spoke of the advan-| 
tages to be derived from such a work. In| 
times like these we may learn much from | 
the study of the characters of great and/| 
patriotic men in this hour of trial and ad-| 
versity, and it is this evening the intention | 
of the Long Island Historical Society to} 
give you for contemplation through their | 
eloquent orator, the life and character of | 
General Ormsbee M. Mitchell. Mr. Mur- 


phy then introduced the Rev. Dr. R. 8.} 
Storrs, Jr., who was received with ap- 
plause. , 

Dr. Storrs then proceeded to read his| 
paper on the life and character of the late 


Gen. Mitchell. It was an able and scho- 
larly production, and an eloquent tribute to 
the memory of the gifted General. It 
evinced a deep respect and admiration for 
the character of the man of science, the 





Stuart, and Trumbull medals. 

Steps were taken to effect for the Society 
the purchase, by subscription, of the origi- 
nal drawings by Audubon of his Birds. 

The regular paper of the evening was 
read by Dr. A. K. Gardner on the ships 
and shipbuilders of New York, beginning 
with the Onrust and coming-down to the 
time of our own unresting activity when 
ships for our commerce, and men-of-war for 
Spain, Russia, Italy, China, and Japan, are 
launched from our city yards. 

At the close of the paper Mr. Bancroft 
announced that he would present at the 
next meeting resolutions expressive of the 
Society’s appreciation of the life and services 
of the late J. L. Petigru of Charleston, 
that “ultimus Romanorum.” 

Resolutions were also adopted, embody- 
ing the report of the Society for the loss of 
the late George L. Duyckinck, and condol- 
ing with his family. 

April 21.—A special meeting was held 


Christian gentleman, and the able soldier, |this evening at the Society’s rooms, and 
who died all too soon for his country’s |after the minutes of the last meeting were 


good. 


New York Historica, Sociery.— 
New York, March 24.—A special meeting 
of the Society was held at its rooms on 
the above, and after the usual formal pro- 
ceedings a highly eloquent and appreciative 
commemorative address on the Life and 
Services of Dr. E. Robinson, late corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Society, was 
pronounced by Rev. Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock. It portrayed with fidelity and skill 
the learning, the science, and laborious in- 
vestigations of one who did so much honor 
to his country by his life and labors. At 
the close of the address a resolution was 





offered by Rev. Dr. Osgood, and seconded 
by George Bancroft, thanking Dr. Hitch- 
cock for his paper. 
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read and approved, a highly eloquent dis- 
course was pronounced by the Rev. R. 
S. Storrs, Jr., on the Life and Services of 
Gen. O. M. Mitchell, the astronomer and 
patriot. 

Resolutions of thanks moved by Hon. 
C, L. Kirkland were passed. 

May 5.—A very large audience was 
assembled at the regular monthly meeting 
of the New York Historical Society, to 
hear the addresses which it had been an- 
nounced would be made upon the life and © 
character of James Louis Petigru, president 
of the Historical Society of South Caro- 
lina, who recently died in Charleston. 
Frederick Depeyster, Esq., presided. The 
preliminary business of the meeting having 
been transacted, the resolutions in refer- 
ence to the death of Mr. Petigru, presented 
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at the last meeting of the Society, were 
read by the librarian, and then Hon. 
George Bancroft delivered a brief address, 
in which he graphically sketched the pro- 
minent incidents of the deceased states- 
man’s life, and the characteristics of his 
mind, and — a glowing tribute to his 
memory. r. Petigru, he said, was born 
in Abbeville, South Carolina, in May, 1789, 
not long after Washington, in New York, 
took the oath, as President of the United 
States, to support their Constitution ; and 


two days after Madison, in the name of 


the House of Representatives, pledged 
“the American people to cherish a con- 


scientious responsibility for the destiny of 


republican liberty.” Educated at Colum- 
bia College, South Carolina, he took his 
degree in 1809, was admitted to the bar in 
1812; in 1822 he succeeded Robert Y. 
Hayne as attorney-general for the state, 
and for many years was acknowledged to 
stand at the head of his profession. In the 
administration of Mr. Fillmore, when seces- 
sion seemed resolved upon, and the incum- 
bent of the United States district attorney- 
ship threw up his office as unfit to be held 
by a South Carolinian, Petigru consented 
for a time to perform its functions as the 
representative of the Union. He died at 
Charleston, March 9, 1863. 

Mr. Bancroft related interesting inci- 
dents of his personal intercourse with Mr, 
Petigru, spoke of his rare mental powers, 
his generosity, industry, disinterestedness, 
his faithfulness to the laws and Constitution 
of the United States as the highest insti- 
tuted authorities, and his unwavering sup- 
port of the union of the states. Mr. Ban- 
croft, in conclusion, said the whole might 
be summed up in these words: 


“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breasts, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death 60 noble.” 


Dr. Francis Lieber also spoke briefly, 
giving interesting illustrations from perso- 
nal intercourse with Mr. Petigru, while 
connected with the South Carolina College, 
of his beautiful character, brilliant mind, 
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keen wit, sound judgment, and disinte- 
rested generosity of disposition. 

Remarks were also made by Daniel Lord, 
Esq., and Hiram Ketchum, after which the 
resolutions were unanimously adopted and 
the meeting adjourned. 


Tue American Ernnotocicat Society 
held their April meeting on the 14th, at 
the residence of the Austrian Consul-Gen- 
eral, Charles F. Loosey, Esq. The chair 
|was taken by Thomas Ewbank, Esq., the 
first Vice-President. Senor Jose R. Pache- 
co, from Mexico, and Mr. Guunbaum, from 
Hungary, were among the invited guests. 
Letters were read from Dr. D. J. Mac- 
gowan, on the Gipseys in America ; Pro- 
fessor G, Gajani, on the eve of his departure 
for Europe ; John Jay Hyde, Esq., United 
States Consul at Porto Rico, and a corre- 
sponding member, on Carib relics in posses- 
sion of Geo, Latimer, Esq., and from Fre- 
derick Hicks, Esq., of Panama, inclosing 
an Arabic MS. written by request by a re- 
captured African, one of the educated ne- 
groes from some of the various interior 
kingdoms of Nigritia, who occasionally 
have been brought to America by slave 
ships. Also, a letter from Rev. Isaac Bird, 
of Hartford, inclosing a translation of the 
MS. The Rev. Mr. Davidson, of the Epis- 
copal Missionary Society, presented a speci- 
men of writing in the Vey character, an 
original, ingenious and successful invention, 
made by an uneducated native of that ne- 
gro tribe, about twenty-five years ago. 
Like the Cherokee alphabet (invented by 
an uncivilized Indian nearly forty years 
ago, and ever since used in writing and 
printing), it is syllabic, easily learned, and 
readily employed. A report was made 
to the society three or four years ago, giv- 
ing the history of the invention, the esta- 
blishment of a school for teaching it, and 
general diffusion of reading and writing 
among the Vey people, near Liberia, by 
the unaided efforts of the head man and 
the inventors. 
The publishing committee were instruct- 
ed to commence the publication of quarterly 
| Peports of the Society’s proceedings. 
The eight new standing committees, cre- 
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ated at the previous meeting, were filled 
with from three to five members each. 
They are the following :—On new publica- 
tions ; on North American Indians, their 
languages, &c; on Central and South 
America; on Northern and Middle Europe ; 
on Southern Europe; on Africa ; on Asia 
and the East ; on Antiquities, 

The paper prepared for the evening was 
a very elaborate account of the Races of 
Austria, by Mr. Loosey, which wasremarka- 
ble for its extensive scope, systematic plan, 
and clear and forcible exhibition of the 
numerous tribes and nations, which at dif- 
ferent periods entered the various countries 
and districts in the Austrian Empire, with 
the causes, circumstances, and results at- 
tending each. This paper is the sequel of 
one read at a previous meeting by the 
same gentleman, and completed the ethno- 
logical history of that heterogeneous empire, 
in a most instructive and interesting man- 
ner. The great and valuable store of ma- 
terials was derived from the splendid work 
of Baron Charles Czoering. 


The following resolution, which was 
adopted at the Wakeman meeting, was 
then read; 

“ Resolved, That a Committee be ap- 
pointed in each township from which his- 
torical collections have been reported, to 
collect such additional facts, incidents, and 
relics as have not yet been gathered, and 
report the same at the quarterly meeting 
of the society, and, on further motion, the 
Rev. C. F. Lewis, Z. Phillips, and G. H. 
Woodruff, Esq., were appointed a Com- 
mittee to recommend at the next meeting 
suitable persons to serve as such Township 
Committees.” In accordance with this 
Resolution, the committee named therein 
reported the following names as Historical 
Committees for the several townships spe- 
cified below, viz.: for Bronson, Martin 
Kellogg; Berlin, Z. and X. Phillips; 
Clarksfield, E. M. Barnum; Fitchville, J. 
C. Curtis; Greenfield, Hon. C. B. Sim- 
mons; Groton, E. Bemiss; Milan, 
Rockwell; New Haven, Judge E. Stewart; 
Norwalk, D. H. Pease; Peru, G. H. Wood- 
ruff; Portland, Hon. F. D. Parish; Ridge- 
field, Enos Rose; East Townsend, Ben- 
jamin Benson ; Vermillion, Benjamin Sum- 
mons; Florence, Simeon Crane; Lyme, 
Dea. J. S. Pierce; Margaretta, Rev. Mr. 
Smith; Norwich, John H. Niles; Oxford, 
Wm. Parish ; Ripley, S. W. Thomas; New 
London, Dr. A. D. Skellenger; Hartland, 
Bartlett Davis; Wakeman, C. F. Lewis. 
Whereupon M. Kellogg reported and read 
biographies of Bronson. The Historical 
Committee of Hartland, West Townsend, 
and Vermillion also reported.—The several 
Committees of all the townships above, it 
was understood, would be expected to re- 
port from time to time at each meeting of 
the society, until the history of those town- 
ships should be completed. Judge Phil- 
lips, G. H. Woodruff, and C. E. Newman 
were appointed to read documents for the 
afternoon session, pertaining to the history 
of townships. 

The biography of the late lamented E. S. 
Barnum, prepared by the Rev. E. Barber, 
much esteemed pioneer lately gone to his| wasthen read. The Report of the Publish- 
rest, E. S. Barnum, of Cleveland, and for| ing Committee being presented, it appeared 
many years a resident of Florence Corners.} that in consequence of the advance in pa- 
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Fire Lanps Hisroricat Socrery.— Peru, 
March 11, 1863.—The Fire Lands Histo- 
rical Society assembled in the Presbyterian 
Church, at 104 a.m., to hold its Second 
Quarterly Meeting for the current year. 
The President, Platt Benedict, Esq., upon 
calling the meeting to order, expressed his 
gratification in seeing the house so well 
filled, thus manifesting a readiness to ad- 
vance the interests of the society over 
which he had so long presided. An appro- 
priate prayer for the occasion was then 
offered by the Rev. John D. McCord. 
The Secretary of the society, D. H. Pease, 
being detained by illness, Rev. C. F. Lewis 
was appointed pro tem. instead. Minutes 
of the preceding meeting were read and 
adopted. 

The President announced, in befitting 
language, the death of a well-known and 
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per, 900 subscribers would be required in 
order to secure the publication of the next 
volume of the Pioneer ; 600 of that number 
had been procured, To secure the publi- 
cation at the quarterly meeting in June, the 
report proposed the following plan, which 
was unanimously adopted, viz.: That, in 
addition to previous subscriptions indivi- 
duals pledge themselves to pay for a cer- 
tain number of copies, the society agreeing, 
when in funds, to take what remain on their 
hands at the original cost. A generous 
response in pledges followed. It was 
strongly recommended that the canvassers 
in the several townships make special exer- 
tions to add to the list already described. 
Ten persons then became members of the 
society. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The meeting was called to order, Vice- 
President Judge Phillips in the chair. An 
interesting article upon the history of Hart- 
land, from the pen of E. J. Waldron, was 
then read by C. E. Newman, Esq. A pa- 
per upon the history of West Townsend, 


ere with much care by Mrs. Elizabeth 
iles, was also read by Judge Phillips, 
The exhibition and presentation of relics 
was followed with interesting and graphic 
sketches of pioneer life by Aunt Polly Pierce, 
Judge Phillips, Hon. C. B. Simmons, and 


others. The Committee of Arrangements 
for the annual meeting to be held at Nor- 
walk in June are Platt Benedict, S. Pat- 
rick, Judge Sears, J. W. Baker, C. A. 
Preston, and C. E. Newman. 

The performances of the day were 
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day’s enjoyment in another re-union of the 
Pioneers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HistoricaL Society OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
—Philadelphia, Feb. 9, 1863.—The annual 
meeting of the society was held at their © 
rooms in Philadelphia on Monday evening, 
Dr. B. H. Coates presiding. 

The annual report of the Librarian was 

read, giving an account of his labors in pre- 
paring a catalogue and re-arranging the 
| books in the library. 
During the past year a residuary legacy 
‘of a part of his library has been received 
| from our late Vice-President, Samuel Breck. 
|Numerous books, publications, and manu- 
|scripts have also been received from the 
|public departments at Washington, from 
iseveral foreign societies, as well as from 
‘sister historical societies and liberal indi- 
viduals in our own country and society. 

For the reception of these and other ad- 
ditions, which are continually being made 
|to the collection, increased accommodations 
| have been made by the introduction of new 
‘cases and shelving in the rooms. The 
library now contains 6980 volumes, 588 of 
which, occupying three entire cases, are 
works on Biography and Genealogy. The 
report was directed to be recorded. 

Several gentlemen were elected members 
of the society, after which the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

President—Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll. 
Vice-Presidents—J. Francis Fisher, Esq., 





marked by good order and quiet through-| Hon. George Chambers, of Chambersburg, 
out, by solicitude and watchfulness on the| Dr. B. H. Coates, Neville B. Craig, Esq., of 
part of the citizens of Peru to administer to | Pittsburg. Zreaswrer—Charles M. Morris. 
the comfort and happiness of those present, | Rec. Secretary—Samuel L. Smedley. Cor. 
by kind attentions on the part of the Com- Secretary—Horatio G. Jones. Librarian 
mittee of Arrangements to see that all were; —Samuel Hazard. Publication Committee 
well provided for, and by the excellent and|—Willam Duane. Finance Committee— 
tasteful music of the Presbyterian Church| Edward Armstrong. Library Committee 
choir, under the direction of Geo. W. Ather--—John Jordan, Jr. 

ton. Before its adjournment the society! The meeting wasthen adjourned by the 
voted its hearty thanks to the choir, the! presiding officer. 

Committee of Arrangements, and to the 

citizens generally, for their hospitality and} Mrrrine or THE PresByTERIAN HisTo- 
kindness in contributing so much to the)RicaL Socrery.—Philadelphia, May 5.— 
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The Eleventh Anniversary of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society was celebrated in 
the Tenth Presbyterian Church. The Pre- 
sident, Rev. Albert Barnes, D.D., occupied 
the chair, and delivered the address. It 
was an exposition of the peculiar theological 
tenets which distinguished the Presbyterian 
church. 

At the close of Mr. Barnes’s address the 
report of the Secretary was read, giving 
the following statistics :—By donations the 
Society had received 150 volumes of valu- 
able books, 50 volumes of newspapers, 75 
portraits, and a large number of manu- 
scripts of value to the Society. There are 
at present in the hands of the librarian 3000 
volumes of books, 7000 volumes of maga- 
zines and pamphlets, 100 portraits of men 
of eminent historical standing. The aggre- 
gate sums of money received since the for- 
mation of the Society amounted to $250, 
being an average of $22.72 a year. The 
report closed with a recommendation to 
amend the Constitution so as to allow of 


the election of thirty members of the execu-| : 
fillet ; above, “ Liberty ;” below, “1792.” 


tive committee instead of twelve, the pre- 
sent number. 


The following officers were then elected | 


for the ensuing year: 

President— Rev. James T. Cooper, D.D., 
of Philadelphia. 
H. A. Boardman, D.D., of Philadelphia ; 
Rev. H. B. Smith, of New York City; 
Rev. Peter Buillion, of Troy, N. Y.; Rev. 
Robert Patterson, of Chicago; Rev. Wm. 
L. Roberts, of Hopkinton, Iowa. Cor. Se- 
cretary—Rev. Samuel J. Baird, D.D., of 
Woodbury, N. J. Rec. Secretary—Rev. 
J. B. Dale, D.D., of Philadelphia. Zrea- 
surer and Librarian—Samuel Agnew, 
Esq., of Philadelphia. 


Numismatic Socrery oF PaiapELpaHia. 
—Philadelphia, March 5, 1863.—A stated 
meeting was held this evening at the house 
of Wm. 8. Vaux, Esq. ; President, Joseph 
J. Mickley, in the chair. 

After the transaction of the ordinary bu- 
siness of the society, a valuable collection 
of rare and interesting coins was exhibited 
by the Secretary. The coins exhibited 
were from the collection of Mr. Edward 


Vice-Presidents—Rev. | 
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Cogan, of Philadelphia, and are to be sold 


at public sale in New York, in the second 
week of April, 1863. They were kindly 
loaned by that gentleman to the secretary 
for the purpose of exhibition, 

The following choice pieces were em- 
braced in the collection : 

No. 1. Pattern cent of 1792. Obv. Head 
of Liberty with flowing hair, facing to the 
right of observer, ‘1792’ below; the whole 
encircled by “ Liberty, Parent of Science 
and Industry.” Rev. “One cent” in a 
wreath of laurel; encircled by “ United 
States of America ;},; ;” a milled border 
on both sides. Zdge. “To be esteemed, 
be useful.” In copper. Size, 21. In very 
fine condition, and with this edge extremely 
rare. é; 

No. 2. Pattern cent of 1792. Obv. and 
Rev. same as No.1. In the centre of the 


coin, a circular plug of silver. Hdge. 
In, very 


Milled. In copper. Size, 14. 
fine condition. 
No. 3. Pattern cent.of 1792. Odbv. Head 


of Liberty, to right; hair bound with a 


Rev. An eagle standing on a section of a 
globe, with wings uplifted. Legend, 
“United States of America.” <A border 
of dots. Hdge. Milled. In copper. Size, 
20. Very fine, and extremely rare. 

No. 4. Immunis Columbia. Odv. A 
Figure of Liberty seated on a globe, hold- 
ing in one hand a liberty-pole surmounted 
by a cap, in the other hand a pair of scales ; 
Legend, “Immunis Columbia;” below, 
“1786.” A border of points on both sides. 
Rev. A shield, encircled by “E Pluribus 
Unum.” Copper. Very fine and very 
rare, 

No. 5. Immune Columbia. Odv. Bust 
of George III. to right; “‘ Georgius III. 
Rex.” Rev. Same as Obv. of No. 4, ex- 
cept Legend, “Immune Columbia,” and 
date “1787.2? Copper, in very good con- 
dition, 

No. 6. Immune Columbia. Odv. Same 
as Obv. of No. 5, except Legend, “ Ver- 
mon Auctori.” Rev. Same as Rev. of No. 
5. Copper, in good condition. 

No. 7. Washington the great. Obv. A 
head, to right ; a caricature rather than a 
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likeness. Legend, ‘“ Washington the great lbe abroad, at that hour, for no good— 
D.G.” Rev. Thirteen Rings linked toge-| burglars perhaps, purposely disguised ; and 


ther, the name of a colony on each. Cop-/ vigilant police kept an eye upon their move- 


per. Size, 17. Poor, but very rare. 

No. 8. A Proof cent of 1822, United 
States. Fine and rare. 

The following pieces were Silver: 

No. 9. An elegant specimen of the “ Half 
Dime of 1792.” 

No. 10. A Lord Baltimore Groat, pierced 
but otherwise fine. 

No. 11. An Annapolis Sixpence, in ex- 
cellent condition. 

No. 12. A Quarter Dollar of 1796. In 
very fine condition. 
4. No. 13. A Dime of 1805, also very fine. 

On motion the thanks of the Society 
were directed to be given to Mr. Cogan 
for his kindness in submitting these pieces 
to the inspection of the members. 

AFrep B. Tayxor, Sec’ry. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Srrrets or Boston.—A writer in the) 
Boston Transcript thus pleasantly givesthe|Dr. Franklin.” 


history of the changes of the names of 
streets in that city. New York, whose 
streets have changed in some parts from 
Dutch to English and from Royal to Re- 
publican, would afford still better subject 
for humorous description :— 


ments. They had reported the case; and 
the chief had given orders to watch close- 
ly, but to make no arrest, unless these mid- 
night strollers committed some overt act; 
for the watchmen had reported, that these 
night-walkers—there were four of them— 
appeared to be gentlemen, and very ad- 
vanced in years. 

We are now able to explain this mystery 
in part. Last night, or rather this morning, 
a little after twelve, as this group of night- 
walkers, after gazing for some time, and 
with evident interest, at the old Statehouse, 
were leaving the spot; the policeman had 
approached very near, and overheard one of 
them, a portly old gentleman, say—* Now 
we are in Cornhill.” “No, doctor,” said 
another, “the name was changed to Wash- 
ington street in 1789, the year before your 
translation.” ‘ Really, this is Deering’s 
Corner, let us go into Queen’s street.” 
“Court street now, doctor, the name was 
changed in 1784,” said the other. Stop- 
ping at the corner of a lane, “ this,” said the 
portly old gentleman, “is Dassett’s Alley.” 
“No sir,” said the: policeman, venturing 
to correct him, “this is Franklin avenue, 
the name was changed in 1815, in honor of 
“Well,” said the old 
gentleman, “republics are not ungrateful, 
after all; here, at this corner, I was a prin- 
ter’s devil; and they have named this 
avenue in honor of me.” The policeman 
was excessively frightened, and ran, as fast 
as possible, to inform the chief, that Dr. 





Nicut-waLKers.—For some time past,| Franklin and several other gentlemen of 
no little curiosity has been excited by the|the old school, were up in Court street. 
fact, that several mysterious personages|The chief was very much astonished, and 
have been seen perambulating the streets|directed his subaltern to make them as 
of our city, after midnight, dressed in grotes-|comfortable as possible at that time of 

ue attire, stopping at intervals, examining | night, and by all means to prevent the doc- 
different buildings with great apparent in-|tor from discovering what the city author- 
terest, and conferring together in a very | ities had done with his statue. 
low tone. Two of them wore those cocked| It having been reported, by the police- 
hats and long Surinam canes, so common | man, that the individual, who corrected the 
about the middle of the last century ; and all}doctor so accurately, as to the change of 
of them were clad in those queerly cut coats, |names and dates, was repeatedly addressed 
deep vests, breeches, stockings and buckles|by Dr. Franklin, as Mr, Pemberton, an 
of abygone day. They were supposed to} antiquarian friend is confident he can be no 
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other than Thomas Pemberton, the cele- 
brated Boston antiquary, who was born 
here, in 1728, and died in 1807. 

The group retraced their steps, and went 
to the easterly end of the old State House. 
“ Ah,” said Doctor Franklin, “ what past 
realities, now shadowy reminiscences, crowd 
the memory, at this point. ‘There,” said 
he, pointing to South, “is Pudding Lane, 
and at”—“no, doctor,” said Pemberton, 
“the name was changed to Devonshire 
street in 1784.” “I am sorry for it, sir,” 


said the doctor, “these changes are mis-| 


chievous, and are the very elements of his- 
torical perplexity. Iwas about to say, at 
the corner of Pudding Lane, stood the 
whipping post.” 
Pemberton, “it was removed, in 1750; 
after that, the whipping was inflicted, on 
the tops of wheel cages, in which the cul- 
prits were trundled down here from the jails. 


These public and inexpensive amusements | 


were continued, to the close of the last 


century.” ‘It seems,” said Dr, Franklin, | 


* as if I could almost behold the redcoats, at 


the time of the massacre, in 1770, extend-| 
ing from that corner of Shrimpton’s lane.” | 
“The name was changed,” said Mr.) 
Pemberton, “to Exchange lane, 1803—| 


just three years before I had the pleasure 
of meeting you, in Paradise.” “ It seems 
tome,” said the doctor, “that they have 
changed the names of every street and 
lane.” ‘Not entirely, sir,” said Pember- 
ton, “you are now in State street, which 
was King street, till 1784 ; on the north, you 
see Wilson’s lane, so named, in 1732, for 
Parson Wilson. It still retains its name. 
It is so narrow and crooked, that it was 


thought not worth changing. On the 


upper or Western corner of this lane, in an 


“Yes, doctor,” said | 


A fine looking old gentleman, one of 
these four unearthly visitors, pointed out 
the spot, where Gray, Caldwell, Maverick, 
Carr and Attucks were killed. Mr. Pem- 
berton complimented him, on his defence 
of Captain Preston, and called him Mr. 
Adams—John undoubtedly. 

Doctor Franklin expressed a wish to go 
\into Quaker Lane. Mr. Pemberton told 
‘him it was changed to Congress street, in 
'1788. The doctor again regretted these 
changes. He missed the little Quaker 
meeting house, on the westerly side. As 
they were turning into Milk street, 
\“there,” said the doctor, “is Atkinson 
|street, I remember it well ; it leads to Cow 
Lane.” ‘No, sir,” said Pemberton, “ At- 
kinson is now Congress street, and Cow 
Lane was changed to High street, in 1803.” 
The doctor sighed; but expressed great 
pleasure to know, that Milk Street, where 
he was born, retained its ancient name. 
|“ Tt was here,” said he, in his quaint way, 
“that I first tasted milk—my mother’s.” 
Mr. Adams referred to a statement, that 
the doctor was born in Union street. 
“Sir,” said Dr. Franklin, “a man cannot 
swear, of his own knowledge, where he was 
\born, but I have always understood, from 
my parents, that I was born Jan. 6 (old 
istyle), 1706, in a house, on the south side 
of this street, opposite the Old South meet- 
ing house, in which I was baptized, on the 
same day. My father, who was a soap 
boiler, removed not long after, to the 
corner of Hanover and Union streets. But 
what changes ?” 

Where is Joseph Calef’s house with its 
curious gables, that stood at the corner of 
Quaker lane and Milk street, and escaped 
‘the terrible conflagration of 1760?” 








old wooden, yellow house, dwelt Monsieur |“ That, for many years before my departure 
Amblard, a tailor, who kept boarders,|in 1807,” said Mr. Pemberton, “ was a 
among whom he numbered Louis Philippe, |famous restaurant under the management 
when, in his days of small things, he taught|of Monsieur Julien. I know not when it 
a few scholars, in this city, for his support.| was removed.” An old policeman civilly 
There is one other reminiscence, connected |informed the gentleman that it was taken 
with the spot, where we stand. In 1806—j|down in July, 1824. ‘There is Long 
one year before my own departure, Thomas | lane,” said the Doctor, as they proceeded 
O. Selfridge, on the fourth of August, kill-/up Milk Street. “Changed to Federal 
ed Charles Austin, in self-defence, and was| street in 1788,” said Pemberton. ‘ Dear 
indicted fur manslaugiter, and acquitted.” | me,” said the doctor, “and what has be- 
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come of the fine old mansion-house and 
garden at the corner? There lived my old 
friend, Robert Treat Paine. On the fourth 
of July, 1776, we signed the Declaration 
of Independence together.” “That was a 

lorious day for us all, Mr. Hancock,” said 
Mr. Adams. “It was indeed,” replied the 
person addressed, “ all men were then pro- 
claimed Frez anp Equat. “ Umph,” said 
Dr. Franklin, casting his eyes upon the 
ground, It thus appeared that the fourth 
personage in the group was John Hancock. 

They proceeded slowly up Milk street. 
“ Bishop’s alley,” said the doctor, pointing 
to the south side of the street. “ Hawley 
street, now, sir,” said Pemberton ; “ it was 
changed in 1800.” 

Pilgrims, when they caught the first 
glimpse of the minarets of Mecca, were 
never more moved, than was the doctor, by 
the sight of the Old South. “ And there,” 
said he, “as of yore, is that emblem of the 
politician.” One of the group inquired to 
what he referred. He said nothing, but 
pointed to the gilded weather-cock. 

Faint gleams of light were rising in the 
East. A fire had broken out—the steam 
engine was seen, at a distance, dashing 
along—and the bright light from its furnace 
was undoubtedly mistaken, by these night- 
walkers, for an enormous glow-worm ; they 
were off in an instant. They had been 
overheard to arrange, for a meeting, some 
pleasant night, at the top of the mall— 
“near Longacre,” said Dr. Franklin. 

Sigma. 


SELL, sotp.—Some time ago one of your 
correspondents inquired whether the word 


“ sell”? was used in the sense of “deceive’’ 


before the American revolution. I happen- 
ed upon a use of its Latin equivalent, “ven- 
do,” in that secondary sense, which is 
curious enough. Flavius Vopiscus in his 
life of Aurelius says—“ Colligunt se quatuor 
vel quinque, atque unum concilium ad de- 
cipiendum imperatorem capiunt: dicunt 
quid probandum sit. Imperator, qui domi 
clausus est, vera non novit: cogitur hoc 
tantum scire, quod illi loquuntur: facit 
dices quos non fieri oportet: amovet a 
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Ut Diocletianus ipse dicebat—bonus, cau- 
tus, optimus venditur Imperator.” Aside 
from the illustration, the passage is a 
pregnant one. If courtiers were not afraid 
to “sell” a Roman emperor, what fear can 
restrain them in dealing with modern 
rulers ? 


Gen. Burcoyner’s Troors—In Mad. 
Reidesel’s memoirs, p. 199, speaking of the 
aspect of things at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1778, where Burgoyne’s troops were de- 
tained as prisoners of war, she says: 

“When the Americans wish to call their 
troops together, they light torches on some 
surrounding heights, that telegraphic order 
is strictly obeyed. We were witnesses of 
it on the occasion when Gen. Howe at- 
tempted to rescue the troops detained in 
Boston. The inhabitants were, as usual, 
informed long beforehand of that plan, and 
immediately planted their torches, where- 
upon a crowd of people, without either 
shoes or stockings, but with rifles on their 
shoulders, flocked together; and it would 
therefore have been extremely difficult to 
effect the landing.” 

Is it true, as above stated, that Gen. 
Howe actually took any steps towards res- 
cuing Burgoyne’s troops, so long held as 
prisoners near Boston? I have never seen 
the fact alluded to in any other history. It 
is well known that the English Generals 
were very restive at the long detention of 
their army in this country, and complained 
of it as a virtual infraction of the terms of 
capitulation. But it suited the policy of 
Congress to raise as many delays as possible 
to the exchange of these troops. J.B. R. 

Wasurncorton, D.C. 


Jostan Quincy, Jun.—The memoir of 
Josiah Quincy, Jun., p. 348, gives the 
following account of his death :— 

“On the twenty-sixth of April, 1775, 
within sight of that beloved country which 
he was not permitted to reach ; neither sup- 
ported by the kindness of friendship, nor 
cheered by the voice of affection, he expir- 
ed—not, indeed, as a few weeks afterwards 
did his friend and co-patriot, Warren, in 


publica quos debebat obtinere. Quid multa ? | battle on a field ever memorable, and ever 
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glorious ; but in solitude amidst suffering, 
without associate, and without witness ; yet 
breathing forth a dying wish for his coun- 
try, desiring to live only to perform to- 
wards her a last and signal service. 

“ A few hours after his death, the ship, 
with his lifeless remains, entered the 
harbour of Cape Ann.” 

Contemporary accounts of the same event 
do not agree in all respects with the 
memoir ; none that I have met with say he 
died on ship-board, 

Joseph Warren, in a letter to Arthur 
Lee, dated Cambridge, April 27, 
says :— 

“Our friend Quincy just lived to come 
on shore, to die in his own country. He 
expired yesterday morning. His virtues 
rendered him dear, and his abilities useful, 
to his Country.” 

In a letter dated Roxbury, April 28, 


1775, | 
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and was treated with all the kindness from 
the inhabitants that could have been ex- 
pected, and that on his death the respect 
due to the memory of so distinguished a 
citizen and patriot was paid to his re- 
mains.” P. F. 


LETTERS TO COLONEL JOHN FITZGERALD OF 
ALEXANDRIA, 
Orrice or Frxance, 4th, Augt., 1784, 
Sir: I have received your favor of the 
28th of last month. It gives me great 
pleasure to learn by that Letter that you 
have safely gathered in a plentiful Harvest. 
This is the Case also in other parts of the 
Country as far as my} knowledge extends, 
The foundation, therefore, is laid for na- 
| tional wealth, and as the price must fall to 
those Limits which will permit of a free Ex- 
|portation I make little doubt that remit- 
tances from all parts of the Continent will 





1775, the writer says:—‘“ Poor Quincy, | be freely made during the ensuing Autumn. 
alas! he is no more; he returned to his | This will tend to establish private credit. 


native Country, pressed the beloved soil,) Would to God that adequate measures 
and died. We did not see him ;—he! were adopted for establishing on a firm 
breathed his last, the night before last, at| foundation our public credit. This, with 
Cape Ann.” )some little necessary addition to the pow- 

The following notice of the arrival of the|ers of Congress, would, I verily believe, 
ship in which Mr. Quincy came passenger, make America the happiest country under 


and of Mr. Quincy’s death, is dated at 
Gloucester, Monday, May 1, 1775 :— 

“Last Thursday, (April 25th,) arrived 
here the ship Boston Packet, Capt. Lyde, 
from London, in whom came passenger our 
good friend and worthy patriot, Josiah 
Quincy, Jun., Esq., far gone with a cou- 
sumption, who was immediately visited by 
one of the Physicians of this place, and 
other respectable persons—but as he ap- 
peared to be actually expiring, no assistance 
could be afforded him, and a few hours put 
an end to a valuable life. 

“Great care was taken by the Select 
men to forward to his friends the account 
of his death, but as through the perplexity 
of the times no returns could be had from 
them, his remains were yesterday, (Sunday, 
April 30th,) with great respect, interred 
in the public Burying Ground of this place.” 

It appears from these references to Mr. 
Quincy in his last hours, that on his arrival 
at Gloucester he received all the attention 
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| the sun. 
I an, Sir, 
with Sincere Esteem, 
your most obedient 
and humble Servant, 


Rosert Morris. 
To Jonn Firzcrra.p, Esq. 
Alexandria, Va. 


: New York, April 27th, 1785. 

Sir: Your letter to me enclosing a 
|packet for Mr. Storey I replied to by the 
‘next post after I received it, since which I 
| have not been favoured with any other letter 
‘from you. My Son, Mr. Thomas Lee of 
Dumfries, has given me reason to have ex- 
pected for the two last posts a remittance 
from you of two hundred pounds our cur- 
rency, but your silence on this head gives 
me apprehension that there is some mis- 
take, or that your Letter may have miscar- 
ried, Be pleased to let me hear from you 
on this subject. The slow arrival of the 
packets leave us here without any news 
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foreign, and the domestic is no ways inte-|+/ Abraham Brasher, Lieut. of Grena- 
resting. diers. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, Y Jacob Cheeseman. Raising an Inde- 
your most obedient pendent Company. Late private in 
humble Servant, the Grenadier Company. 

Ricuarp Henry Lez. | ¥ John Anthony, Sergeant in the Grena- 

Merchent in Al Alexandria, Virginia. dier Company. 
RB. H. Lag. Free. Vv John Berrian, Ist Lieut. in Col, Flem- 

ing’s Company, 


e SrraFrorD, May 25th, 1785. F de k Jay. Lieut. Col. Fl 
Dear Sir: As you had the goodness to} ¥ aoa etn ee 


negociate for me the purchase of the horse | ‘ ‘Seut. i : lian. 
La Fayette from Messrs. O’Neal & Dea-| v sr ej oe en 
kins, I trouble you with forwarding to| y James Van Zandt, Lieut, in Major 
ae 4 enn order = Pe a of Phi- Ritzema’s Company. 

elphia for doils. 240. ere will remain : : 
due a the 29th 260 dlls. more, for which I le i ee Mon 
shall contrive them another order on the| J 
bank as soon as the dividend is declared, | 
which I expect will be next month. J 

When I was last in Alexandria I re- 
quested Mrs. Fitzgerald to desire you to) 
subscribe one share to the Potomac work}! 
for my brother, Richard Henry Lee, and I| Lott’s Company. 


shall be much obliged to you for giving | V¥ William Goforth, Private in the Grena- 
information by letter that it is done. dier Company. 


I have the honor to be, Vv Wm. Leary, Serg’t Major to the Inde- 
with very great esteem, pendent Battalion. 


Dear Sir, your most Vv David Dickson, Serg’t in the Indepen- 
obedient Servant, dent Battalion. 

Arraur Lez. | y John W. Payne, Serg’t in Col. Flem- . 

ing’s Company. An extreme active 

List or Nomrnations For Orricers 1N| young man, and well acquainted with 
Trae N. Y. Reements, 1775. Battalion exercise. 


| of Hamilton, Private in Col. Flem- 
List of Gentlemen who were deemed Qua-| ing’s Company. 


lified to Serve as Officers in the Provin-| V Thom as Tucker, Private in Col. Flem- 
cial Army. ing’s Company. 
v¥ Andrew Stockholm, Capt. of the Light Vv Benjamin Seixas, Serg’t in Major Reitze- 
Infantry Company. ma ’s Company. An excellent soldier. 
V Allier, Capt. of the Foresters.| ¥ Morgan Lewis, Serg’t in Major Reitze- 
Has served in the Provincial troops. ma’s Company. Son of Francis 
V¥ John Rosevelt, Capt. of an Indepen- Lewis. 
dent Company. V¥ David Van Horne, Private in Major 
James Abeel, Capt. in an Independent Reitzema’s Company. Son of David 
Company. Van Horne. 
¥ Donald Campbell, Lieut. on half-pay.| ¥ William Livingston, Private in Major 
Has served the whole of the last war Reitzema’s Company. The Trea- 
in America. surer’s son-in-law. 
Vv Frederick Weisenfels, went very young| John Lamb. 
in the Prussian service, and has serv-| ¥ John Johnson. Has been in the Pro- 
ed part of the last war in America. vincial service. 


Broome’s Company. 

Lodger, Lieut. in Capt. Broome’s 
Company. 

Willet, 1st Lieut. in the Foresters. 
Has been Lieut. among the Provin- 
cials, last war. 

iv Abraham Van Wyck, Lieut. in Capt. 


Cou. Frrzezrarp, Alexandria, Va. 
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V Stephen Steel, in the Provincial service.|Superior officers which you expect from 
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V Philip Brasher, Adjutant to the Inde-|those who are subjected to your command, 


pendent Battalion. 
V¥V Benjamin Helme. 


Ephraim Brasher, } s ‘ 
James Byers, > both Grenadiers. 





Wasnineton Crry Forty YEars Aco. 
—In looking over an English copy of a 
volume of the London Quarterly Review 


Y William Browne, Lieut. in Capt. Abeel’s| for 1823, I have been reminded of a fact 


Company. 


not generally known or now forgotten. 


A Sergeant and Corporal. Lately de-| At the above period it was republished by 


serted from 


They appear| Wells & Lilly of Boston. Its tone in re- 


to be sober men, and may be employed|gard to American institutions was fero- 


to advantage in drilling the men. 


For the artillery. 


Anthony Griffiths, late Lieut. in the 
Artillery Company. 

Capt. Anthony Rutgers, 

Capt. Christopher Miller. 

Agreeably to the Order and request of a 
Committee of the Provincial Congress, the 
Subscribers humbly present the above List 
ot Gentlemen’s Names, who they deem 
qualified to serve; and have the highest 
assurance to think will serve in the Pro- 
vincial Army, if one should be raised. 
They have not discriminated who is best 
qualified for this or that Office,—this not 
being requested of them. We are 

Gentlemen, your very humble serv’ts, 

Signed : Joun LasHEr, 
Epwarp FLEemine, 
Rupotrsus Rrrzema. 
New York, y® 14th June, 
1775. 
John Lamb, his memorial. 


On outer page a blank commission thus: 


To 





GreeTine: This Congress, reposing 
confidence in your military skill, and that 
ardor which animates every free-born Ame- 
rican for the glorious cause of Liberty and 
the rights of human nature. 

By virtue of the high authority which 
the good People of New York have unto 
us delegated, for their preservation and 
defence against the lawless efforts of minis- 
terial tyranny, do hereby commission and 
appoint you, &e. 

And authorize you to exercise and com- 
mand the Officers and men under you; and 
do enjoin you to pay that obedience to 


ciously hostile. One of the Nos. for 1823 
contained a Review of Faux’s Travels in 
the United States, in which the writer, after 
vilifying the people of the West and South, 
went out of his way to attack the personal 
character of Gen. Washington and some 
families in this quarter, in so gross a man- 
ner that Wells and Lilly were threatened 
with prosecution for libel, if they repub- 
lished that article. It was accordingly 
suppressed in the American edition. 

The Reviewer gives the following extract 
from Faux, to show the appearance of 
Washington City forty-two years ago. It 
presents a doleful contrast to its appearance 
now, With its paved and lighted avenues, 
its crowded street cars,.large and well filled 
stores, and the general awakening of thrift 
and business consequent on the abolition 
of slavery :— 

“The road from Baltimore to Washing- 
ton is bad land during the whole journey ; 
all seems exhausted, worn out, rusty, and 
hung up to dry, or rather to bake im the 
sun, 

“Every thing is Roman or Grecian at 
| Washington ; the streets are a mile or two 
'in length, with houses a quarter of a mile 
apart. All is mean, morally or physically ; 
the bogs and swamps in and round the city 
are full of melody from the big, bellowing 
bull-frog down to the little singing mus- 
quito; while rotten carcasses and other 
‘nuisances perfume the warm southern 
\breezes. In a common hot day, the south- 
erly wind is like the breath of an oven, the 
thermometer vacillating between 99 and 
‘100; the sky blue and cloudless; the sun 
ishedding a blazing light; the face of the 
land and every thing upon it, save trees, 
withered, dusty, baked, and continually 
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heated, insomuch that water would almost | 
hiss upon it; the atmosphere, swarming 
with noxious insects, flies, bugs, muske- 
toes, and grasshoppers, and withal so dry- 
ing that all animal life is exposed to a con- 
tinual process of exhaustion. The breezes, 
if any, are perfumed by nuisances of all | 
sorts emptied into the streets, rotting car- 
casses, and the exhalations of dismal 
swamps made vocal and alive with toads, 
lizards, and bellowing bull-frogs. Few 

eople are stirring, excepting negroes ; all 

ces, some those of blacks, are pale, lan- 
guid, and lengthened with lassitude, ex- 
pressive of anything but ease and happi- 
ness, Now and then an emigrant or two 
falls dead at the cold-spring or fountain ; 
others are lying on the floor flat on their 
backs ; all, whether idle or employed, are 
comfortless, being in an everlasting steam 
bath, and feeling offensive to themselves 
and others. At table, pleased with nothing, 
because both vegetable and animal food is 
generally withered, toughened, and tainted; 
the beverage, or coffee, contains dead flies ; 
the beds and bed-rooms, at night, present a 
smothering, unaltering warmth, the walls 
being thoroughly heated, and withinside 
are like the outside of an oven in continual 
use. Hard is the fate of the stranger who 
sighs for the comforts, cool breezes, whole- 
some diet, and the old friends of his native 
home. At midnight, the lightning bugs 
and bull-frogs become luminous and melo- 
dious. The flies seem an Egyptian plague 
and get mortised into the city butter which 
holds them like bird-lime, 

“‘¢ Dirking’ is as common here as at 
Charleston, and ‘ gouging’ still flourishes. 
Slavery damns the South. Here, at the 
very fountain-head of this free and humane 
government, white men sell their own yel- 
low children in the way of business, and 
free blacks of course follow their example. 
Indeed, money-getting appears to be the 
life and soul of Washington; those fami- 
lies who keep chariots, send them daily for 
hire as hackney coaches to either blacks or 
whites. Dr. T: of the Patent Office, | 
remarks that this city, like that of ancient 
Rome, was peopled with thieves and assas- 
sins; and that during his residence here, | 
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he had found more villains in it, than he 
had scen in any other part of the world.” 
This sombre picture is but too well con- 
firmed by contemporaneous history. The 
private letters of Daniel Webster, Oliver 
Wolcott, Mrs. President Adams, and even 
Mr. Jefferson, give sorry pictures of the 
absence of all sucial comfort and thrift in 
the early days of this metropolis. The 
office of Congressman could have been no 
sinecure, and it is not surprising that so 
many of them resigned after trying to live 
out one or two sessions here. R. 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


QUERIES. 


Wenpine or Fincer Rines—D1a- 
MONDs, ETC.— W ould you favor me with the 
name of the author, etc., of any work on 
Finger Rings ? and whether there is any 
treatise on Precious Stones superior to 
Mawe’s ? EMERALD. 


[Ch, Edwards of New York wrote a 
work on Finger Rings, published by Red- 
field, and still doubtless to be had of his 
successor Widdleton. | 





Cart. Jonn Howtanp.—“ Capt. John 
Howland was born in Plymouth, Mass., 
1692, and died on the Florida coast, 1750; 
he and his crew were killed and eaten by 
the Indians, excepting a negro, who sub- 
sequently returned to Plymouth and re- 
vealed their sad fate.” 

Capt. J. H. was a grand-son of John 
Howland of May Flower notoriety. 

The fact of the tragic fate of Howland 
and his crew comes to me from such 
sources that I can no longer class it asa 
traditional fiction. 

Is there extant a printed or written ac- 
count, giving name of the vessel of which 
Howland was master, and an account of 
the massacre ? T. 8. 

ReaprneG, Ohio, April 20, 1868. 





Tu. Goprrey.— Where can I find a state- 
ment of the evidence upon which Thomas 
Godfrey claimed priority of invention of 
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the quadrant? And where a like state- 
ment with regard to the late Professor| 
Hare’s claim to priority of invention of the | 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe ? 





Green Gravet.— What is the origin of 
the strange American nursery rhyme, so 
commonly heard among children, begin- 
ning: 

Green gravel! green gravel! 
How green the grass grows; 
And all the Freemasons 
Are ashamed to be seen? 


I have never met it in any English col- 
lection, or heard it from “ Old Country” 
people, and take it to be, from the Masonic 
allusion, a remnant of the anti-masonic ex- 
citement. 


REPLIES. 


Butrernvuts (vol. vii., p. 122),—Your 
correspondent E, B. O’C, is mistaken in 
supposing that the clothing of the rebel 
troops assumes this color only from dirt and 
wear. The fact is that, in the west, the 
butternut is used as a dye for homespun 
goods. The yellow trowsers of a Missourian | 
were, years ago, as noted as the drab! 
garments of the quaker. @ | 

AnoTHer Repty.—In parts of New| 
England formerly a brownish dye was! 
made of the bark and leaves of this tree. 
Hence the name has been applied by the 
Northern soldiers to that color conspicuous 
in the Confederate army. B. 





A Wasurneton Corn (vol. vii. p. 130). 
—The coin referred to was undoubtedly the 
medal struck in Boston by the owners of 
the Ship Columbia—Grey’s vessel. Captain 
John Kendrick commanded her consort. 
The medal had been figured in Greenhow, 
London ed. p. 180. G. 


AnotuER Repry.—I have in my posses- 
sion the medal inquired for on page 130 of 
the April number of the Historical Maga- 
zine. It is of copper, size 27, and in per- 
fect condition. On one side are a ship and 
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a sloop sailing over the open sea. Legend: 
Columbia and Washington, commanded by 
J. Kendrick. The reverse is filled with the 
inscription, Fitted at Boston, N. America, 
for the Pacific Ocean, by J. Barrell, 8, 
Brown, C. Bulfinch, J. Darby, C. Hatch, 
J. M. Pintard, 1787. W. 8. A., Boston. 





Tue LrneaGE oF JEFFERSON Davis (vol. 
vii. p. 166). 
Grorcertown, D.C., May 12, 1863. 


Dear Sirr:—I notice that one of your 
correspondents asks a question about the 
Lineage of Jefferson Davis. I cannot an- 
swer him in full, but the subjoined account 
of this head and front of the rebellion, from 
his own pen, may be interesting to some of 
your readers. It was sent to me in 1858 
in reply to one of my circulars soliciting 
information for my Dictionary of Con- 
gress ; and although it has not been my 
yractice to print such communications dur- 
ing the lifetime of the writers, I have ven- 
tured to make an exception in the éase of 
the famous Mississippian. I {may say, in 
passing, that my collection of autographs, 


connected with the American Congress, is 


undoubtedly the most extensive in exist- 
ence—filling no less than ten large quarto 
volumes; and it is my purpose, some of 
these days, to present them to a public in- 
stitution. Yours, very truly, 
Cuares Lanman,. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 


Ques. When and where were you born ? 

Ans. “The year 1808, Kentucky, Chris- 
tian County. My father removed to Mis- 
sissippi during my infancy.” 

Qurs. At what college did you gra- 
duate ? 

Ans. “Left Transylvania University 
when a member of the Senior class to enter 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, and there graduated in 
1828.” 

Ques. Zo what profession were you 
bred ? 

Ans. “Soldier. Left the Army in 1835, 
and became a cotton planter.” 
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Ques. What public positions have you 
held ? Also, where and when ? 

Ans. “Cadet at West Point from 1824 
to 1828. Second Lieutenant of Infantry 
from 1828 to 1833, First Lieutenant of 
Dragoons from 1833 to 1835. Served in 
various campaigns against Indians on the 
northern and extreme western frontier; was 
Adjutant of Dragoons, and at different times 
served in Quarter-Master’s Department. 
In 1844 Presidential Elector for the State 
at Large. In 1845 member of Congress; 
resigned July 4, 1846, having been elected 
colonel of the volunteer regiment raised in 
Mississippi for the war against Mexico. 
Served under General Taylor until = 
tion of term of service in 1847. By Pre- 
sident and Senate was appointed Brigadier 
General of volunteer forces in Mexico ; de- 
clined, on the ground that the volunteers 
were militia, for whom the General Govern- 
ment had no constitutional power to ap- 
point officers. In the fall of 1847 was 
appointed by the Governor of Mississippi, 
United States Senator to fill an existing 
vacancy ; the winter of the same year was 
elected by the Legislature to serve out the 
balance of the unexpired term, which ended 
on the 4th of March, 1851. In 1850 was 
re-elected a Senator for six years from the 
4th March, 1851. Resigned from the Se- 
nate October, 1851. Was appointed Secre- 
tary of War 5th of March, 1853; resigned 
3d March, 1857, having been re-elected in 
1856 a Senator of the United States for six 
years from 4th of March 1857. 

JEFFERSON Davis.” 


Dante, Broapueap (vol. vii. p. 166).— 
This officer wus appointed Colonel of the 
8th Pennsylvania Regiment in the spring 
of 1777. About two years afterwards he 
was assigned to the command of Fort Pitt, 
and had charge of the western department. 
While at this post he became engaged in an 
angry controversy with Col. John Gibson, 
the bearer of the celebrated speech of Lo- 
gan, an Indian Chief, to Lord Dunmore, as 
related in “ Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia ;” 


and in the spring of 1781 he was superseded | 


by Gen. Wm. Irvine. 
He conducted several expeditions against 
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the western Indians. He was called by the 
Indians Maghingwe Keeshuch, and was so 
addressed by them at the conference held 
at Fort Pitt in September, 1779. After 
the revolution he was appointed Surveyor- 
General of Pennsylvania. 

A short notice of his services, and part 
of his correspondence with various persons 
in authority, can be found in Craig’s “ Ol- 
den Time.” His letters to the Commander- 
in-Chief are published in “ Sparks’ Writ- 
ings of Washington.” 

The “ Pennsylvania Archives” probably 
contain all his official correspondence, which 
is somewhat extensive. 

According to “ Day’s Historical Collec- 
tions of Pennsylvania,” he was probably 
born on Broadhead’s Creek, in what is now 
Monroe County, Pennsylvania. 

He seems to have been rather a poor 
disciplinarian, but in other respects was a 
good officer. D. 

PrrrspurGH, May, 1863, 


“CrasE Rupe Boregas” (vol. vii. p. 129). 
—The English ballad, “Cease Rude Bo- 
reas blustering railer,” perhaps better known 
by its title “ The Storm,” was written by 
George Alexander Stevens. 

Stevens was the author of “ Distress 
upon Distress, or Tragedy in true taste,” 
“an Heroi-comi-parodi-tragifarcical Bur- 
lesque,” published in 1752, but never per- 
formed; The French Flogged, or British 
Sailors in America, a farce, published in 
1767, and performed at Bartholomew-Fair 
and Covent-Garden; Zhe Court of Alex- 
ander, an opera, published in 1770, acted 
at Covent-Garden; and Zhe Trip to 
Portsmouth, a one-act sketch with songs, 
performed at the Haymarket 1773. “The 
Storm” is believed to be one of the songs 
written for this “ Sketch.” E. ©. B, 


JoNCKER (vol. vii. p. 37).—Jonkheer has 
been a title of nobility in the Netherlands 
for several centuries past. The unmarried 
ladies of families bearing the title of Jonk- 
heer, have the title of Jonkvrouw, which 
means, young lady. The words Jonker 
and Jonkheer, like that of De Graaf (the 
Count), have also been adopted by various 
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families as surnames, hence “ Jan Cornelis- 

sen Joncker” and for his daughter “ Ma- 

ritze Jansen, genaamd” (named) “ Jonk- 

er.”"—Here the word Jonker is used as a 

family name, and not as a title of nobility. 
8. A. 


Hotes on Books, 


History of Delaware County (Pennsyl- 
vania), from the discovery of the Ter- 
ritory included within its limits to the 
present time, with a notice of the Geo- 
logy of the County, and Catalogues of 
its Minerals, Plants, Quadrupeds, and 
Birds, written under the direction and 
appointment of the Delaware County 
Institute of Science. By George Smith, 
M.D. Philadelphia: H. B. Ashmead. 
8vo. 582 pp. 


A very handsome volume, profusely illus-| 
trated with views and maps. Delaware| 


county has an interesting history embrac- 
ing, as it does, Dutch, Swedish, and Eng- 
lish and Welsh Quaker annals. The) 
author with local knowledge thus eluci- 
dates New Netherland History, and renders} 
a service to the historian of New York. 
The Friends came in of course with Penn, 
and their early history with the revolu- 
tionary annals of the county will be found | 
quite full of attractions. The geological, | 
botanical, and zoological parts are carefully 
prepared, and with these are given mete- 
orological and statistical tables. A very 
ample biographical dictionary of Franklin 
men follows, and the county numbers 
among its botanists John Bartram, Hum- 
phrey Marshall, and John Evans; boasts 
of a painter in Benjamin West, besides 
many distinguished in other walks {fof sci- 
ence. The volume closes with an uncom- 
monly good index. 





Leaves from the Diary of an Army Sur-| 
geon, or Incidents of Field, Camp, and | 
Hospital Life. By Thomas T. Ellis, M.D., | 
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ing Medical Director at Whitehouse, 
Va. New York: John Bradburn (suc- 
cessor to M. Doolady), 49 Walker Street. 
1863. 12mo. 312 pp. 

A very interesting book, comprising vivid 

sketches of scenes, which Dr. Ellis’s position 

enabled him to see and describe, while at 
the same time it gives a detailed and 
graphic account of most of the Peninsular 

Campaign. 


An Address delivered at the Funeral of 
Nathaniel Fillmore, Esq., of Aurora, 
Erie Co., N. Y., on Tuesday, March 31, 
1863, by George W. Hosmer, D.D., of 
Buffalo. Buffalo: 8vo, 1863. 

Tue eloquent words of Mr. Hosmer at the 
funeral of the venerable pioneer of Western 
New York, whose almost centenary career 
had seen his country pass from colonial 
vassalage to a high rank among the great 
powers of earth, and had beheld its desti- 
nies swayed with honesty and ability by 
his own son are here worthily preserved. 


|.A Catalogue of New Jersey Bills of Cre- 


dit, comprising their Amounts, Deno- 
minations, and the Names of the Per- 
sons appointed to sign them from 1723 
to 1786, by Henry Phillips, Jr., author 
of the Pennsylvania Paper Money. Phi- 
ladelphia; A. C, Kline, 1863. 8vo. 8 pp. 


Turs little tract, following so soon on that 
of Pennsylvania, leads us to hope soon for 
a full series of such catalogues, which Mr. 
Phillips seems well fitted to cofpile, and 
which will be equally useful to the historian 
and the collector. 


Biennial Report of the Chicago Historical 
Society to the Governor of Illinois. 
Springfield: 1863. 8vo. 14 pp. 

Tue report of this active and well directed 

society gives evidence of its rapid progress 

in the collection of materials for Illinois 
history, and in the rightful spirit which it 
has created for the recording and preser- 
vation of knowledge fast passing away. 
The report begins with the library, which 
now shows 11,824 bound books, 42,113 


late Post-Surgeon at New York and Act-| pamphlets, 2628 volumes of papers and 
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periodicals, nearly 1000 maps, and 500| 


manuscripts. 

This is followed by a sketch of Illinois 
history, in which there are useful allusions 
to Illinois historians and historical societies. 


Annual Report of the Trustees of the Astor 
Library for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1862. Albany: 1863. 


Tue report of this library shows briefly its 
condition and increase. The valuable bibli- 
ographical collection of Dr. Cogswell has 
been added by Mr. Astor, and five hundred 
volumes by various donors. It is almost a 
shame, however, that so little has been 
done by others towards increasing this col- 
lection. It is a public work, and New 
Yorkers should all feel that its extension 
is an honor to themselves. 


Miscellany. 


Mr. Parton, whose lives-of Jackson and 
Burr have so well established his reputation 
as a thorough and impartial writer, has in 
press a history of Butler’s Administration 
of New Orleans. To have well handled a 
subject which has afforded ground for so 
much hypocritical reprobation in England, 
will certainly be a most useful accession 
to the works on the war. 


Tue State or Marne has made an appro- 
priation, too small indeed, but something 
as a beginning, to have documents relating 
to its early history copied in England. 


J. WinGate THorNTON, Esq., has printed, 
we learn, a vigorous work on the Maine 
scholars and their Popham labors. 


A NEw monthly magazine, devoted solely 


to the interests of the young gentlemen | 
and ladies who have imbibed the rage for | 
| public officer, instructor, or scientific man, 


postage-stamp collecting, may certainly 
pass for a literary curiosity. It is entitled 
the Stamp Collector's Magazine, illus- 
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trated. The first number contains articles 
on “The Rise and Progress of Postage- 
Stamps,” by Dr. J. E. Gray, of the British 
Museum; “ Stamps Lately Issued ;” “ Pos- 
tal Chit-Chat ;” “ Reviews of New Works 
on Postage-Stamps,” etc. 


Amone the recent losses by death we 
must deplore especially those of Neville 
B. Craig of Pittsburg, author of the His- 
tory of Pittsburg, Life of Stobo, Review 
of Breckenridge, ete.; and George L. 
Duyckinck of New York, one of the Edi- 
tors of the Cyclopedia of American Lite- 
rature, and author of a life of Bishop Jere- 
my Taylor and other works. 


Artuur Gitmanps, of Glynnilyn Farm, 
Berkshire Co., Mass., is preparing a record 
of the descendants of Hon. John Gilman, 
of Exeter, N. H. 


James C. Oprorne, Esq., of Boston, is 
preparing a Genealogy of the Odiorne 
family. 


Joun B. Newcoms, City Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Elgin, Illinois, is about 
collecting materials for a histor y of the 
family. 


Iris certainly a matter of felicitation that 
the house of Appleton was sufficiently en- 
couraged by the success of their Annual 
Cyclopedia for 1861 to prepare a volume 
for last year. It is now nearly ready. Its 
contents, to the preparation of which spe- 
cial efforts have been devoted to insure a 
successful accomplishment of the plan, em- 
brace the material and intellectual progress 
of the year, particularly in this country, the 
civil, and diplomatic and military operations 
of the United States and of the Insur gents, 
the progress of foreign nations, literature, 
physical science, manufactures, agriculture, 
statistics, and a necrology of the year. It 
thus combines many fields occupied by mi- 
nor works, and gives for the table of every 
gentleman, and especially scholar, merchant, 


a valuable summary that he will never lend 
for an hour. 





